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Art. I. 4 Sketch of a Tour on the Continent, in the Years 1786 and 
1787. By James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 18s. Boards. White. 1793. 

‘HouGH no kind of writing would appear to be more over- 
done than the defcription of tours to places annually vifited 

by thoufands, for purpofes of curiolity anu arnuiement, yet fo 
differently are the fame objects viewed by different obfervers, 
according to previoufly formed taites and difpofitions, that the 
fources of novelty in this walk ftill feem nearly as abundant as 
ever; and many late inftances have fhewn the avidity with 
which works of this kind are received by the public, provided 
the writer can {upport any tolerable claim to diftin@tion. The 
very refpectable author before us has a reputation already too 
well eflablifhed among a numerous clafs of readers, to have 
even the flighteit caufe for apprehending that he fhould pafs 
unnoticed in the crowd of tourifts. “The name of LINNEAN 
SMITH cannot fail to intereft all who are attached to the 
pleafing purfuits of natural hiftory, in its various branches; nor 
can any, who have a more intimate acquaintance with him, 
doubt that his obfervations on all other fubjects will be ftamped 
with the marks of an elegant, liberal, and cultured mind. As 
every man who poflefles merit, however, has it in fome parti- 
cular way more than in another, the character of a naturalift- 
traveller will, in courfe, be that with which the writer of this 
tour will peculiarly imprefs his readers ;—-and, in the view 
which we mean to exhibit of his work, we fhall more efpe- 
cially attend to thofe parts in which he appears under this cha- 
racter. 

After a modeft and well-written preface, containing various 
remarks on travel-writing in general, and on the fubftance and 
defign of his own narration in particular, Dr. S. commences 
his journal from Harwich, and prefently lands us with him in 
Holland. In his fecond chapter, we find him in his element, 
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furveying the botanic garden of Leyden; in which feat of 
learning he was very politely received by Profeflurs Van Royen 
and Allamand, At Amfterdam, on the contrary, his fcientific 
inquiries were treated by Profeflor Burman with a negleé 
which is highly difhonourable to a man of letters, and which 
was the only inftance of the kind that Dr.S. experienced 
during his tour. Indeed, we believe that, as there is no ftudy 
more calculated to open and expand the mind, and to tran. 
quillize the heart, than that of nature, fo its votaries in general 
communicate with each other on terms of friendfhip and libe- 
rality, beyond thofe of almoft any other literary clais. 

From Holland, Dr. Smith took his way through Flanders to 
Paris. His obfervations, while purfuing this beaten track, 
though amufing, did not fo much engage our attention as the 
anecdotes and remarks concerning the celebrated Rouffeau 
which he has introduced in an excurfion to Ermenonville, and 
to whofe memory he pays a tribute of generous apology, equally 
honourable, in our opinion, to the fenfibility of his heart, and 
to the foundnefs of his underftanding. In his character of a 
naturalift, he gives an account of the ftate of botany at that 
time in Paris; from which we fha!l make our firft extra&: 


‘ The botanic garden of Paris has lately been much enlarged, and 
now occupies a very confiderable extent of ground. It confilts of 
many public walks, and fome places enclofed with iron rails, in which 
are the ftoves and green-houfe, and in which hardy plants are ar- 
ranged according to the fyftem of Jufficu. This garden ufed in 
fummer to be the evening walk of literary people, and even of 
perfons of fafhion; and was, befides, frequented all day long by 
ttudents of both fexes. Here ladies might be feen at clofe ftudy, 
diffe&ting flowers, and reading their defcriptions ; nor is it at all un- 
ufual at Paris for the fair fex to attend fcientific lectures in confider- 
able numbers. This collection of plants is generally reckoned ins 
ferior only to that of Kew. It contains however many plants not in 
England, moftly from Peru and the Levant. Datura arborea, covered 
with its magnificent and fragrant flowers, was at this time the fineft 
thing in the garden, and had crowds of vifitors every evening. Few 
people could fupport its perfume for any length of time. The rare 
Gundelia was living here ; but many of Tournefort’s fineft plants have 
been loft, as well as in England. 

* Adjoining to the garden is the Cabinet du Roi, or Mufeum of 
Natural Hiftory, confifting of a long train of apartments, particularly 
rich in {plendid birds and infeéts from Guiana. Here 1s the only 
Papilio Hecuba perhaps in Europe, well figured in Buffon’s Planches 
Enluminées, from whence Linnzus defcribed it. The colleétion of 
precious ftones is very valuable. ‘The vegetable part of this Mufeum 
contains Du Hamel’s own fpecimens of his experiments on trees, with. 
‘a large number of exotic fruits, and above all the original herbariums 

of Tournefort and Vaillant. Of thefe the latter is the moft eee 
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and in the beft condition. Both are extremely ufeful for fetiling the 
fynonyms of old botanifts, and efpecially of the writers by whom thefe 
collections were made. By the indulgence of Mr. D’Aubenton I had 
leave to examine both at my leifure, and looked over that of Tourne- 
fort with particular attention, defcribing from it about eighty plants 
from the Levant, not noticed by Linnzus. Its arrangement is al- 
phabetical according to the French names; a worfe could hardly have 
been contrived, as different fpecies of the fame genus are by this 
means often widely feparated. The fpecimens are pinned upon 
brown paper, with tickets annexed. There are not fo many of each 
fpecics, nor are the {pecimens fo fine, as in the colleétion of Vaillant. 
From the manufcript obfervations of the latter, he appears to have 
been a much better botanift than is generally {uppofed. He had 
formed excellent conje@tures about the ailinities of many new plants, 
as well as the fynonyms of many old ones. I was furprifed to find 
his Herbarium rich in North American fpecimens, colle&ted by Sar- 
razin in the heoinning of tis century, many of which are now fup- 
pofed to be of a very fate difcovery, as Kalmia glauca of Hort. Kew. 
This does not detract from the merit of thofe who have gathered thefe 
lants fince; but how wonderful is it they fhould have remained fo 
long undefcribed by French botanifts! A vatt collection of drawings 
and manufcripts of Plumier remain ftill unpublifhed in the hands of 
the Academy of Sciences, which would be a moit acceptable prefent 
to the botanical world. 

‘ On the ftaircafe of this Mufeum is a marbie ftatue of the cele- 
brated Count de Buffon, the fize of life, with accompaniments ex- 
prefive of the ftudy in which he excelled. The infcription tranf- 
greffes all bounds of modefty, and indeed borders on impiety ; 
“© Majefati Nature par ingenium. A gemus equal to the majetty of 
nature.”? The expreflion of the countenance 1s equally bombattic, 
How even a French ** philofothe foi difant’’ could reconcile himfelf 
to fuch flattery, exceeds the comprehention of a lefs fublime genius. 
I was not fortunate enough to fee this illuftrious character, as he was 
at fome diftance from Paris. With his diftinguifhed colleague and 
friend, Mr. D’Aubenton, I had often an opportunity of converfing, 
and always with pleafure and advantage. The Count dela Cepede*, 
who has fince publifhed an able work on Reptiles, intended as a 
fequel to Buffon, was alfo frequeatly at the cabinet during my vifits 
there. In the garden I have occafionally met with Mr. Adanfon, 
whofe knowledge in botany would procure him great reputation, 
were he lefs a flave to paradox and pedantry. He generally accotted 
me with fome attack on Linnzus, fometimes calling him grofsly 
ignorant and illiterate, and then, when I have ventured to quote 
Philofophia Botanica as a proof of the contrary, abufing him ag 
Scholaftic. I was contented with fmiling to think how the one accufa- 
tion deftroyed the other. Mr. Adanfon no lefs warmly contends for 
barbarous names in botany; recommending that every {pecies of plant 
fhould in all books be called fimply by the name by which it is known 
in its native country; as if the fame plant were not often found in 


* See Rev. vol. lxxix. p.600; and New Series, vol.ii. p.504. 
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fifty or an hundred different countries, and in each called by a dif. 
ferent name; and asif the Linnwan nomenclature were not abundantly 
juftified by reafon and experience! 

« This leads me to give a fhort account of fome other principal 
botanifts now living at Paris. —Mr. Anthony de Juffieu takes the lead 
among thofe who, with refpect to fyitem, may be cailed Anti-Lin- 
nwzans. He inherits his tafte for the fcience from his uncles Bernard 
and Jofeph de Jufiieu; the former of whom was Profeflor at Paris, 
and the latter made a fine collection of plants in Peru. ‘Their books 
and collections defcended to their nephew, who has not turned his at- 
tention to botany till within thefe few ycars: but with what very 

reat fuccefs he has in that time ftudied natural orders, is manifefted 
in his Genera Plantarum, publifhed in 1789; a work which will im. 
mortalize its author, and probably go down to potterity with the 
Genera Plantarum of Linnzus, to which it is an excellent companion, 
Thofe who can read and judge of his work, need not be told that he 
is a true philofopher, profound in {cience, ardent in the purfuit of 
truth, open to conviction himfelf, and candid in his corrections of 
others; nor will they be furprifed to hear his manners are gentle 
and pleafing, his converfation eafy, cheerful, and polite. Although 
we differed on many points, as the laws of nomenclature and the 
merits of the Linnzan fyitem, yet as truth was our common objeét, 
repeated and free difcuffions increafed our efteem for each other, and 
to me at leat were produdtive of initruction as well as pleafure. At 
Mr. de Juffieu’s I fometimes met Mr. de Lamark, who is equally de- 
voted to botany, in which indeed he is quite abforbed, and whofe 
knowledge is undoubtedly very extenfive, but whofe character is lefs 
pleafing than that of Mr.de Juflieu. This gentleman is engaged in 
the botanical part of the Excyclopedie, a work which I have been des 
terred from ftudying fo much as it perhaps deferves, partly by its 
barbarous arrangement, and partly by the fcorn with which it was 
univerfally fpoken of by fcientific botanifts in France. By this in- 
attention, and, as I am told, by neglecting to vifit him, I unfor- 
tunately incurred the public cenfure of Mr. de Lamark, to which 
jultice to myfelf required a reply, and the public are already in pot 
feflion of a conclufive one*. I freely acknowledge that 1 thrunk 
from the fociety of a man who always took occafion to attack, with 
violence, what he knew to be my moft favourite fentiments, and whom I 
have feen tranferefs all bounds of decorum, when a plant named in 
his di€tionary happened inadvertently to be fpoken of in company, by — 
a different, though ufual name. I have more than once had occaiion 
to obferve, that the violence or indecorum of the French, the politet! 
of nations, is peculiarly difguiting. Sothe rudenets of certain fets of 
people, who affect extraordinary genilenefs and humility, when it oc- 
curs, is rudenefs indeed ! 

‘ Among the Linnzan botanifts, Mr. L’Heritier, now one of the 
Judges for the Paris department under the new conttitution, is emi- 
nently diftinguifhed by his moft fuperb and fcientific publications, 
the plates of which are executed with a degree of elegance and 





« * Plant. Ic. fafe. 2. pref.’ 
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accuracy rarely to be met with; nor are the defcriptions lefs com- 
fete. To this gentleman is entrufted the publication of Dombey’s 
plants, gathered in Spanifh America, and it is to be hoped he will 
not keep the world longer in expeétation than is neceflary for the per- 
fetion of the work. 

« Mr. Bulliard is well known by his Herbier de la France, th 
plates of which are printed in oil colours. Several copper-plates are 
required for each figure, generally about four or five. On one of 
them is engraved all the green parts of the figure, on another the 
red or blue, &c. Thefe are printed fucceflively on the fame paper, 
care being taken that cach fhall fit exactly to the impreffion of the 
other. Lait of all a plate with the fhades, name, and number, in 
black, completes the figure. This mode fucceeds admirably in ob- 
jeéts of fuch few and fimple colours as Fungi; but in other plants not 

- fowell. Mr. Bulliard’s work principally contains Fungi, and thofe 
plates may be had without the others. They are a valuable acceflion 
to Botany. 

‘ Mr. Desfontaines, now Profeffor of Botany at the Royal Garden, 
was, in 1786, lateiy returned from Barbary with a rich harveft of 

lants and infects, all which he allowed me to examine and to partake 
of. It is probable he may favour the world with an account of his 
journey. 

‘ Mr. Tnouin, who has the fuperintendence of the botanic garden, 
deferves my warmeft acknowledgments for the very liberal manner in 
which he at all times allowed me accefs to that rich colleétion, as well 
as to his own private herbarium, which 1 looked over entirely with 
great advantage. 

‘ Few Naturalifts equal Mr. Brouffonet, whom I have already 
mentioned, for zeal and abilities; nor can it be fufficiently regretted, 
that his various engagements will not allow him to finihh his fyftematic 
work on Ichthyology, nor to continue the excellent figures and de- 
{criptions of Fifhes, of which one number appeared in 1782; perhaps 
however his country ought rather to rejoice that he has devoted his 
talents to more important objects. ‘To his indefatigable perfeverance 
and activity is principally to be attributed the fuccefs of the Royal 
Society of Agriculture, eitablithed under Louis XV. but afterwards 
neglected for many years, and of which he is the fecretary. By in- 
lituting judicious experiments, giving premiums for ufeful under- 
takings, and by well-timed and friking publications, calling the at- 
tention of the hufbandman and the citizen to this important fubje&, 
this fociety has improved the agriculture of France more rapidly per- 
aps than ever happened in any other country. Among other im- 

provements, the cultivation of turnips and potatoes has become very 
general. In order to reconcile the poor to the ufe of the latter as food, 
tne example was fet by feveral perfons in genteel life. 1 have feen an 
entire courie compofed of this ufeful vegetable, differently dreffed, at 
the table of Mr. Parmentier of the Hé:el des Invalids, who has written 
a book en the cultivation and ufe of potatoes. A veterinary {chool was 
infiitured at Charenton, where Mr Brouffonet and others gave lectures 
“9 the feveral branches of Rural C&conomy, which were attended b 
‘armcrs and hutbandmen, as well as by gentlemen, and even ladies.’ 
S 3 From 
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From Paris, our traveller, with his companion, Dr. Younge, 
took his way to Montpellier. As the journey was made durin 
the month of November, it could afford little food for the 
botanitt. Montpellier itfelf, however, brought them fome 
valuable acquaintance, as Dr. Brouflonet, M.Dorthes, and 
Profeffor Gouan; and Dr. Smith fpeaks in high terms of the 
general charaéter of the inhabitants. In the journey thence to 
Nice, one of the moft interefting incidents is their vifit to that 
excellent botanift M.Gerard, author of the Fisra Gallo-pro- 
wincialis. At the little town of Cottignac, they found him 
furrounded by his family and friends, living in cafe, but fo 
much in retirement that Dr. Smith fays, * almoit all [ had to 
tell was news to him, and I felt as if paying a vifit in the 
Elyfian Fields, fo little did his tales of other times {eem con- 
aad with what is now going on in the world ;’—-a ftriking 
picture of a man left behind, as it were, by the rapid ccurfe of 
a progreflive {cience. 

Part of the journey from Nice to Genoa was performed by 
our author alone, his companion preferring to take his chance 
by water. On one day, no mules being to be had, he under- 
took to walk to Finale, twenty miles diftant. His defcription 
of this folitary expedition cannot but gratify the lover of na- 
ture, and of natural, eafy, expreffion: 

« No part of my whole tour has left a more pleafing impreffion 
than this walk. Traverfing thefe majeftic cliffs, among groves of 
olive and carob trees, and thickets of oleander and myrtle, 

«© J felt as free as Nature firft made man, 
When wild in woods the noble tavage ran.” 

* Sometimes, from a lofty promontory, I looked down on the wide 
expanfe of ocean, and faw the winds {weep its furface in vaft circles, 
No fail was vifible, nor could I, with certainty, difcover the high 
Jands of Corfica. At Albenga, a confiderable town five miles from 
Allaffio, I took coffee, and about noon fat down among fome trees 
under the walls of a folitary convent, and refrefhed mytelf with the 
bread and chocolate I carried with me. Here grew the Lichen luridus 
of Swartz and Dickfon. The common brastble, Rubus fruticyfas, 18 


truly evergreen in this country, as the garden rofe, Rofa : gallica, is in 
Provence. 

‘ After pafling through another pretty large town named Lodano, 
belong ging, I believe, to the | King of Sardinia, I came two a large olive 
weed, in which ftood a figure of the Virgin, the Grit tuat ever gave 
me pleafure, and this on account of its infcription, taken from a verte 


ado fe — 


of Eccletiattes, * Ut formofa oliva in campis,’? Like @ ftir 0!) ve sree 


in the , Felds, Nothing could pofli ibly have been better p as ina 


low pare of the road, on the be rach, grew the chaite tree, Vitex 
Agrus-cofus, [at this time] in feed.’ It is here a fmull fhrub. The 


feecs have an unpleati ant aromatic imell. 
‘ From 
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« From the olive wood above mentioned, the road led up the fide 
of a high craggy mountain, covered with beautiful plants. Here 
grew abundance of myrtle, even now in flower, Daphne Gnidium, 
feveral {mali fpecies of Ciffus, and Iris, which, from its leaves, 
feemed J. pumila, Euphorbia /pinofa and dendroides. ‘The latter was in 
full bloom, and formed very ornamental bufhes about a yard high. 
The flowers and involucella are yellow. I regret not having collected 
its feeds, as the »lant is unknown in our gardens. From the fummit 


of this hill I looked down on the town of Finale.’ 

Genoa and her marble palaces, Pifa and its antiquities, and 
the fair Florence, replete with all the beauties of antient and 
modern art, naturally occupy a confiderable {pace in our tra- 
veller’s journal, Dr. S. does not affect the chara@er of a con- 
noifleur, but he is a man of fenfe; and though we may perhaps 
think that he has devoted too much of his work to the defcrip« 
tion of objets fo often and minutely before defcribed, and which, 
after all, cannot be fo painted in words as to excite any ade- 
quate ideas in the mind of the reader, yet his rational and un- 
affected remarks may be perufed with amufement, and will 
probably intereft thofe who have feen and who recollect the 
things to which they refer. “The Mufeum of Natural Hiftory 
in Florence is chiefly remarkable for the anatomical models, 
cone in coloured wax, which are exquifite imitations of na- 
ture, efpecially of the mufcles. ‘The work is fuperintended by 
the celebrated Abbé Fontana. In the botanic garden, Dr, 
Smith was attracted by the fight of an immenfe tree of Dracena 
Draco, with the gum called Dragon’s blood exuding moft 
copioufly. The mufeum of the great botanift Micheli, bought 
at his deceafe by Dr. Targioni, and now in pofleffion of his fon, 
was alfo an attractive object to our traveller, though he had not 
time to derive much inftruction from it. 

Sienna introduced the Doétor to two very able anatomifts, 
Profeflor Mafcagni, and his diflector, Dr. Semenzi. Their 
excellent preparations of the lymphatics, from which very ac- 
curate plates have been taken, are well known. The prepara- 
tions themfelves, after ferving their purpofe, are thrown afide; 
the great abundance of /uljec?s inducing a careleflnefs among 
the anatomifts. ‘The right, which they poflefs, to the carcafe 
of every poor wight who dies in the hofpital, renders unneceflary 
the hazardous and uncertain miniftry of refurreion-men. 

A hill near Viterbo offered to our travellers, befide a fine 
profpect, a ftore of riches which botanifts alone could have en- 
joyed : 

‘ Its ridge is clothed with a wood of old trees, and their trunks 
covered with a Juxuriant garb of the finelt Lichens and moffes in the 
world, as Hypnum fciuroides and many others in fruétification; Lichen 
g/aucus in the fame ftate, which I never {aw before nor fince, though 
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I have fearched for it repeatedly in other places; Lichen glomuliferus 
with its fingular green balls; L. /erobiculatus, and many others of lefs 
note. From the branches of thefe trees hang the molt luxuriant wav- 
ing feftoons of the filamentous Lichens, as jubatus and articulatus, 
both together not unaptly refembling dark brown hair, interwoven 
with ftrings of pearls. The latter bore numerous fiefh-coloured 
tubercles, exaétly as Micheli figures and defcribes them, but which 
I do not know that any botaniit befides has feen. In fhort we were 
enraptured with this wood, and only regretted the impoflibility of 
fearching it as it deferved. ‘The voice of our voiturin foon diffipated 
our botanical reveries, and recalled us to our duty.’ 


> . o 
[Zo be continued, | Ai..n : 











Art. II. The Cratylus, Phado, Parmenides, and Timaus, of Plato. 
Tranflated from the Greek by Thomas ‘Taylor. With Notes on 
the Cratylus, and an explanatory Introduciion to each Dialogue. 
8vo. pp. 554- 7s. Boards. White. 1793. 


E have often had occafion to notice the labors of this Eng- 

lifh Marfilius Ficinus. While one fet of religious phi- 
Jofophers, who aflume the name of Unitarians, are Jabouring 
to difeftablifh thofe Platonic opinions which they affe& to 
confider as corruptions of Chriftianity; this author, on the 
contrary, is perfectly willing to forego all the doétrines which 
to them appear exclufively valuable, and holds every notion in 
contempt which is not derived from the Platonic fchool. Un. 
der Gallienus, he would have migrated to the Campanian city, 
in which was to have been realized the republic of Plato. Un- 
der Julian, he would have obtained a fophift’s chair, whence 
to declaim againft the Galileans. He is born, however, in 
the right age for making an extenfive impreflion. There is a 
debility of intellect, which fucceeds to exceffive inquiry ; whofe 
morbid craving the Platonic opinions are admirably calculated 
to gratify. After the age of reafon was paft, they found favour 
with the mind-fick inhabitants of Athens and Alex.ndria, of 
Rome and Conftantinople, and are likely once more to ac- 
company the progrefs of European declenfion. 

It is true, indeed, that Porphyry’s life of Plotinus does not 
yet circulate among the people. It is true that the names of 
Numenius and Potamo, of Ammonius Saccas the apoftate 
from Chriflianity, of Herennius the betrayer and thus the 
preferver of myfteries, of Amelias the deferter of the Stoa, of 
Jamblicus the fanatic, and of Sopater the martyr, are as yet 
barely familiar to the eye, and not univerfally accompanied 
with diftinct ideas of the feveral efforts which thefe men made to 
illuftrate the doctrines of their chief mafter, to popularize their 
myftic theology in fublime hymns, and in eloquent public ha- 
rangues, or to harmonize the manifold parts of their ecledtic 

fyftem :— 
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fyftem :—but an attention to the writings of thefe men is in- 
creafing. It is no longer alone in the Platoni/me devoilé, and 
in other works of the ecclefiaftics, that particulars of this fect 
are fought. Since Mr. Gibbon has arrayed, in colours fo faf- 
cinating, its Imperial convert, the learned of Europe have been 
much occupied with refearches into its legends and its hiftory. 
Some of them almoft betray the profane wifh of rendering the 
propagation of its tenets fubfervient to the revival of an ido- 
latry, which fhould occupy artifts in the deification of ftatefmen- 
philofophers. The equal eye of infidelity can contemplate 
‘on. without horror the conduét of the platonift Alexander Severus, 

who is faid to have ranked Orpheus and Abraham, Apollonius 
and Jefus, among the fainted heroes, to whom he paid a fele& 
devotion: befide the worfhip which he offered to God, and to 
the Gods. 

Thefe wild corruptions of refinement were, however, fub- 
dued by the power and plain fenfe of the Chriftianized barba- 
rians, but revived occafionally with Greek literature. Henry 
Cornelius Agrippa is faid to have taught Platonifm in London 
at the beginning of the fixteenth century. In Platonizing 
Chriftians, this country, like all others, has abounded. To 
thefe, and, if we miftake not, te Mofheim efpecially, is to be 
afcribed the prevalence of an opinion that the Alexandrian 
fchool taught a Platonic here/y, an impure fuperftition, not fairly 
ceducible from the writings of their mafter, whom Athenago- 
ras, and Origen, and the fathers of the church, are alone 
fuppofed to have rightly underftood. To this opinion, Mr. 
Taylor does not appear to incline; as he inferts, by way of 
introduction and annotation to thefe dialogues, copious extracts 
from the comments of the lateft remnants of the Alexandrian 
{chool, and thus recognizes the legitimacy of their incompre- 
henfible expofitions. 

As tranflations, thefe four dialogues appear to us better exe- 
cuted than the Phadrus. It may not be unwelcome if we ex- 
tract the concluding portion of the Phedo. ‘The fublime fen- 
timents which it inculcates, and the fimple pathos of its truly 
dramatic narrative, have had more effect in attaching fe@tators 
to Plato than any other part of his very unequal writings.— 
We fhall extraét, as a fpecimen, fome of the circumftances 
attending the death of Socrates : 

‘ What orders, (fays Crito,) do you leave to thefe who are pre- 
fent, or to mytelf, or refpecting your children, or any thing elfe in 
the execution of which we caa particularly oblige you? None fuch 
as are new (fays he), Crito, but that which J have always faid to 
you; that if you take care of yourfelves, you will always perform in 


Whatever you do that which is acceptable to myfelf, to my family, 
and 
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and to your own felves, though you fhould not prom:fe me any thing 
at prefent. but if you neglect yourfelves, and are unwiiling to live 
according to what has been now and formerly faid, as vellizes of di. 
rection in your courfe, you will accomplifh nothing, though you fhould 
now promile many things, and in a very vehement manner. We 
fhal] take care therefore (iays Crito), to a&t as youdefire. But how 
would you be buried? Juft as you pleafe (fays he), if you can but 

catch me, and I don’t elude your purfuit. And at the fame time 
gently laughing, and addrefiing himi{elf to us, I cannot perfuade Crito 
({ays he), my iriends, that I am that Socrates who now dilputes with 
you, and methodifes every part of the difcourfe ; but he thinks that [ 
am he whom he wili fhortly behold dead, and afks how I ought to be 
buried. Baral! that long difcourfe which fome time fince [ addreffed 
to you, inwhich | afferted that after I had drank the poifon, I thould 
no longer remain with you, but thould depart to certain felicities of 
the bleffed, this I feem to have declared to him in vain, though it 
was undertaken to confole both you and myfeif. Promife, therefore, 
({ays he), for me to Crito, juft the contrary of what he promifed to 
my judges. For he promifed that I fhould not run away; but do 
you engage that when I die I fhall not flay with you, but hall depart 
and enti irely keave you; that Crito may more eafily bear this fepara- 
tion, and may not be afflicted when he fees my body either burnt or 
buried, as if I fuffered fome dreadful misfortune; and that he may 
not fay at my interment, that Socrates is laid out, or is carried out, 
oris buried. For be well affured of this (fays he), excellent Crito, that 
when we do not fpeak in a becoming manner, we are not only cul- 
pable with refpect to our fpeech, but likewife affeét our fouls with a 

certain evil. But itis proper to be confident, and to fay that my 
body will be buried, and in fuch a manner as is pleafing to you, and 
which you think is molt agreeable to our laws. 

« When he had thus {poken, he rofe, and went into 2. certain room, 
that he might wath himfelf, and Crito followed him: but he ordered 
us to wait for him. We waited therefore accordingly, difcourfing 
over and reviewing among ourfelves what had been {aid ; and fome- 
times {peaking about his death, how great a calamity it would be to 
us; and fincerely thinking that we, like thofe who are deprived of 
their father, fhould pafs the reft of cur life in the condition of or- 
phans. But when he had wafhed himfelf, his fons were brought to 
him (for he had two little ones, and one confiderably advanced in 
age), and the women belonging to his family likewife came in to 
him: but when he had fpoken to them before Crito, and had left 
them fuch injunctions as he thought proper, he ordered the boys and 
women to depart; and he himfelf returned to us. And it was now 
near the fetting of the fun: for he had been abfent for a long time in 
the bathing-room. But when he camein from wafhing, he fat down; 
and did not fpeak much afterwards. For then the fervant of the 
eleven magiitrates came in, and {t: anding near him, I do not perceive 
that in you, Socrates, fays he, which ] have taken notice of in others; 
I mean thatthey areangry with me, and curfe me, when, being com- 
pelled by the magiitrates, I announce to them that they malt drink 


the poiion. But, on the contrary, I have found you at the prefent 
time 
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time to be the moft generous, mild, and beft of all the men who ever 
came into this place: and therefore I am now well convinced that 
you are not angry with me, but with the authors of your prefent con- 
dition. You know thofe whom I allude to. Now therefore (for you 
know what I came to tell you) farewell, and endeavour to bear this 
neceflity as eafy as poffible. And at the fame time burfting into tears, 
and turning himfelf away, he departed. But Socrates looking after 
him, And thou too (fays he), farewell; and we fhall take care to a& 
as you advife. And at the fame time turning to us, How courteous 
({ays he) is the behaviour of that man! During the whole time of 
my abode here, he has vifited and often converfed with me, and 
proved himfelf to be the beft of men; and now how generouily he 
weeps on ny account! But Iet us obey him, Crito, and let fome one 
bring the poifon, if it 1s bruifed ; but if not, let the man whofe bufi- 
nefs it is bruife it himfelf. But, Socrates (fays Crito), I think thar 
the fun hangs flill over the mountains, and is not yet fet. And at 
the fame time I have known others who have drank the poifon very 
Jate, after it was announced to them; who have fupped and drank 
abundantly ; and who have enjoyed the objeéts of theirlove. There- 
fore do’nt be in fuch hae; for there is yet time enough. But upon 
this Socrates replied, Such men, Crito, aét with great propriety in 
the manner you have defcribed (for they think to derive fome advan- 
tage by fodoing), and I alfo with great propriety fhall not aéct in this 
manner. For 1 do not think I fhall gain any thing by drinking it 
later, except becoming ridiculous to myfelf through defiring to live, 
and being foarine of life when nothing of itany longer remains. Go 
then (fays he), be pertuaded, and comply with my requett. 

‘ Then Crito hearing this gave the fign to the boy that ftood near 
him. And the boy departing, and having ftaid for fome time, came, 
bringing with him the perfon that was to adminiiler the poifon, and 
who brought it properly prepared ina cup. But Socrates, beholding 
the man—!t’s well, my friend (fays he) ; but what is proper to do 
with it? for you are knowing in thefe affairs. You have nothing 
elfe to do (fays he), but when you have drank it to walk about, till a 
heavinefs takes place in your legs; and afterwards lie down: this is 
the manner in which you fhould act. And at the fame time he ex- 
tended the cup to Socrates. But Socrates received it from him—and 
indeed, Echecrates, with great cheerfulnefs; neither trembling nor 
fuffering any alteration for the worfe in his colour or countenance, but 
as he was accuftomed to do, beholding the man with a bull-like 
afpeét, What fay you (fays he) refpeéting this potion? Is it lawful 
to make a libation of it or not? We only bruife (fays he), Socrates, 
as much as we think fufficient for the purpofe. I underftand you 
(fays he): but it is certainly both lawful and proper to pray to the 
gods, that my departure from hence thither may be attended with 
profperous fortune ; which I entreat them to grant may be the cafe. 
And at the fame time ending his difcourfe, he drank the poifon with 
exceeding facility and alacrity. And thus far, indeed, the greater 
part of us were tclerably well able to refrain from weeping: but 
When we faw him drinking, and that he had drank it, we could no 
longer reitrain our tears. But from me, indeed, notwithftanding 
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the violence which I employed in checking them, they flowed abund. 
antly ; fo that, covering myfelf with my mantle, [ deplored my mif- 
fortune. I did not indeed weep for him, but for my own fortune; 
confidering what an afiociate i fhould be deprived of. But Crito, who 
was not able to reftrain his tears, was comp Led to ri fe before me. 
And Apollodorus, who during the whole time prior to this had not 
ceafed from weeping, then wept aloud and with great bitternefs; 
fo that he infected ali who were eae except Socrates, But 
Socrates, upon feeing this, exclair ned-— What are you doing, excel- 
lent men? For indeed | principally fent away the women, “left they 
fhould produce a diilurbance o} thi 1S 5 kind. For i have heard that it 
is proper to die attended with propitious omens. be qutet, therefore, 
and {uimmon fortitude to your afliitance. But when we heard this 
we blufhed, and reftraincd our tears. But he, when he found durin 
his walking that his legs felt heavy, and had told us fo, laid himfelf 
down in a “fap ine pofition. For the man had ordered him to do fo, 
And at the fame time he who gave him the poifon touching him at 
intervals, confidered his feet and legs. And after he had vehemently 
refled his foot, he afked him if he felt it. But Socrates anfwered he 
did not. And after this he again prefied his thighs: and thus afcend- 
ing with his hand, he fhewed us that he was cold and fliff. And So- 
crates alfo touched himfelf, and faid that when the poifon reached his 
heart he fhould then leave us. But now his lower beliy was almoft 
cold ; when uncovering himielf (for he was covered) he faid (which 
were his lait words), Crito, we owe a cock to AX{culapius. Difcharge 
this debt therefore for me, and don’t negleétit. It fhall be done ({ays 
Crito) : but confider whether you have any other commands. To 
this enquiry of Crito he made no reply ; but fhortly after moved 
himfeif, and the man covered him. And Socrates fixed his eyes. 
Which when Crito perceived, he clofed his mouth and eyes. This, 
Echecrates, was the end of our affociate ; a man, as it appears to me, 
the beft of thofe whom we were acquainted with at that time, and 
befides this the mott pradent and juil.’ 


In the tatenilalinn to the Timzus, Mr. Taylor talks of the 
book of Timzus the Locrian, as if that fage had himfelt left 
any writings. From internal evidence, it appears that the 
work to which he here alludes is merely an account of the 
opinions of Timzus by another hand, not improbably pofterior 
to Plato. It may be inferred from Cicero (Fin. V. 29.) that 
Plato had himfelf attended tne letures of the Locrian philofo- 
pher; fo that his work is of at leaft equal authority with that 
whence Mr. Taylor fuppofes him to have derived his materials. 
In this introduction, allo, much ts faid concerning the curious 
ftory of the Atlantic ifland, which we fhall tranfcribe: 

« But that the reader may be convinced that Plato’s account of the 
Atlantic ifland is not a fiction of his own devifing, let him attend to 
the following relation of one Marcellus, who wrote an hiftory of 
Ethiopian affairs, according to Proclus*. ** That fuch and {fo great 
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gn ifland once exifted, is evinced by thofe who have compofed hiftories 
of things relative to the external fea, For they relate that in their 
times there were feven iilands in the Atlantic fea, facred to Proferpine: 
and befides thefe, three others of an immente magnitude ; one of which 


was facred to Pluto, another to Ammon, and another, which ts the 
middle of thefe, and is of a thoufand flidia, to Neptune. And be- 


fides this, that the mhabitants of this laltilland preferved the memory 
of the prodigious magnitude of the Atlantic ifland, as related by their 
anceitors; aad of its eoverning for many periods ail the iflands in the 
Atlantic fea. And fuch is the relation of Marceilus in his Aéthiopic 
hiitory.”’ Or: fac¥ EYiV-TO TOUMVTH Th YHTOG NOs AINAZUT Ny OnAvecs Tesee 
ray spcgonsTay TH 6 Tne cea Yaratlice coves YOO NAb WY Tog avuTwy yee 
y0be EDI fAc¥ y { Ta TweAays TEOTED Wig bEQmLy Tes G2 aArag 
AM7iGUSs TF Le vUT  : v: k 9 s TovTar adrAAny woos 
Cvs 70 atte F yElsse nob T r VALTH Pynurny awe 
Twy Wye? Te coe eb 2k E65 ATALTMs: CvTas ViVOUHg EXER YNTOV ane 
weyaie arn 9 mY Site WodAws wee ooets Oseuscrve ae Waory Tay ey TAS YT EX Ge 
mshayss wicwy. Tarte acy oy o Maousanz ev to ces D, oO bIG yEyouPere 
© Indeed it is not at all wonderful that fo larce an ifland fhould 


once have exilted, nor improbable that many more fuch exift at pre- 
fent, though to us unknown, 1f we only contider the Platonic theory 
concerning the earth, which I have reiated in my introduétion to the 
Phedo, and which the fcllowing extraordinary palage from Proclus* 
abundantly confirms. ‘* [tis here (fays he) requilite to remember 
the Platonic hypothefes concerning the earth. For Plato does not 
meafure its magnitude alter the fame manner as mathematicians; but 
thinks that its interval is much greatet, as Socrates afferts in the 
Phedo. In which dialogue alio he fays, that there ave many habitable 
parts fimilar to our abode +. And hence he relates that anifland and 
continent of this kind exift in the external or Atlantic fea. For indecd 
if the earth be naturaliy fpherical, it is neceflary that it fhould be fuch 
according to its greateft part. But the parts which we inhabit, both 
internally and externally, exhibit great inequality. In fome parts of 
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‘* In Tim. p. 66.’ 

‘ + The latter Platonifts appear to have been perfectly convinced 
that the earth contains two quarters in an oppofite direction to Europe 
and Afia; and Olympiodorus even confiders Plato as of the fame opi- 
nion, as the following paflage from his commentary on this part of the 
Phedo clearly evinces. ‘* Plato (fays he) direéts his attention to 
four parts of the globe, as there are two parts which we inhabit, /. e. 
Europe and Afia; {fo that there mult be two others, in confequence of 
the antipodes,”’ natasoyalitas e: THY TECCHCWY (romrwe) EmeOn Ovo ua? ran 
Cis 2 Evewrr, mm Aci%, we Ovo aAArn XATU Tove AVTER OC Now in 
confequence of this, as they were acquainted with Africa, the remain- 
ing fourth quarter muft be that which wecall America. At the fame 
time let it be carefully remembered, that thefe four quarters are no- 
thing more than four holes with refpeét to the whole earth, which 
contains many fuch parts; and that confequently they are not quar- 
ters of the earth itfelf, but only of a fmall part of the earth in which 
they are contained, like a fmall globe in one of a prodigious extent.’ 
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the earth, therefore, there mult be an expanded plain, and an inter, 
val extended on high. For, according to the faying of Heraclitus, 
he who paffes through a very profound region will arrive at the At. 
Jantic mountain, whofe magnitude is fuch, according to the relation of 
the Ethiopian hifterians, that it touches the xther, and cafts a thadow 
of five thoufand ttadia in extent; for from the ninth hour of tice day 
the fun is concealed by it, even to his perfect demerfion under the 
earth. Nor is this wonderful: for Athos, a Macedonian mountain, 
cafts a fhadow as far as to Lemnos, which is diitant from it feven 
hundred ttadia. Nor are fuch particulars as thefe, which Marcellus 
the Ethiopic hittorian mentions, relatec only concerning the Atlantic 
mountain; but Ptolemy alfo fays that the Lunar mountains are of an 
immenfe height; and Ariitctie, that Caucatfus is cnlightened by the 
rays of the fun a third part of the night after fun-fet, and a third part 
before the rifing of the fun. And if any one confiders the whole mar. 
nitude of the earth, bounded by its elevated parts, he will conclude 
that it is truly of a prodigious maguitude, according to the aflertion 
of Plato.’’ 

Thofe who love to contemplate the eccentricities of the hu. 
man mind, and who defire to become acquainted with the very 
quinteflence of that chimerical myiticifm which the Procluses 
and the Olympiodoruses extracted from the traditional doctrines 
of Pythagoras and the writings of the divine Plato, may look 
through this volume with interelt. 


‘Tay. 








Art. III. Difcourfes on feveral Subiecs and Occafiens. By George 
Horne, D.D. Late Bifhop of Norwich, and Prefident of Magda- 
len College, Oxford, Vols. Third and Fourth. 8vo. 103. 
Boards. Robinfons. 179,. 

sa preacher, tie late refpetable and amiable Bifhop Horne 
obtained a confiderabie degree of celebrity; and his ta- 

Jents were of that popular kind which would naturally procure 
him many admirers. Of his former mifcellancous difcourfes 
we have taken a general notice, (fee Rev. vol. Ix. p. 340. and 
N.S. vol. xii. p. 467.) : but the pofthumous publication of 
two additional volumes of his fermons is a call on us to give 
our opinion, more precifely than we have hitherto done, con- 
cerning his merit in this fpecies of compofition. _[nftead of cri- 
ticizing each fermon feparately, we are, however, obliged to 
content ourfelves with fuch general ftrictures as have occurred 
to us after an attentive perufal of the whole. 

One of the moft prominent features in the charaer of 
Bifhop Horne’s fermons is the orthodoxy of his doétrine. We do 
not mention this circumftance in the way of irony, as has 
frequently been done by writers who have entertained fenti- 
ments different from thofe of this worthy prelate, becaule, de- 


cidedly as we have always expreiled our perfuafion that er 
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of thofe tenets, which are commonly denominated orthodox, 
have been grafted by metaphyfical fubtlecy on the pure ftock of 
Chriftianity, we refpect the theologian who maintains, with a 
Chriftian fpirit, whatever he judges to be the true Chrittian 
faith :—but, on this ground, we find more occation to admire 
the ardour of the prelate’s zeal than the foiidity of his judzment. 
In treating on thefe topics, affertion often takes the lead of rea- 
sn: for, on thefe occafions, he contents himielf with a fimple 
appeal to authority, without attempting to fupport his doctrine 
by logical and critical difcufiion; and he inculcates the necef- 
fity of believing, without accurately {pecifying what is to be 
believed, or why believed. Few of the fermons before us, 
however, treat directly on articles of faith. 

The foundnefs of Bp. Horne’s political creed is alfo well 
known; and his reputation on this head will not be diminifhed 
by the prefent publication. in a fermonon the duty of praying 
for governors, it is admitted that, fo far as relates to the.diffe- 
rent modes by which, in different conftitutions, rulers become 
invefted with their power, government is an ordinance of man ¢ 
yet it is aflerted that, when, by rulers having become fo in- 
vefted, government commences and is in force, it muit be 
obeyed for the Lord’s fake, and refiftance to government is to 


be accounted as refiftance to God. Again, treating on fub- 


mifion to government, in reply to the objection that, if it be 
unlawful to refift, there can be noend of tyranny, he advances 
the following curious dilemma, to prove that there never can 
be a proper time for refiftance :—* [he beft writers allow that 
nothing lefs can juftify it than a total fubverfion of the conftitu- 
tion: but if they wait til this is effeted it wiil be too late; 
and if they begin before, they will often be deluded by artful 
and defigning men.’ This is, without difguife or limitation, 
the old dotrine of the obligation of pajfive obedience and non- 
refifiance to kings, who rule by divine right. 

On fome occafions, the Right Rev. preacher fuffers his zeal 
<0 Carry him beyond thelimits of charity. From the intojerant 
fpirit which prevailed among all parties during the civil com- 
motions in the Jaft century, he very unfairly concludes that the 
prefent race of Diflenters are not friends to toleration. * The 
prefent queftion (fays he,) really is not, whether we fhall fub- 
{cribe to articles of religion, but, as it will appear in the end, 
who fhall draw them up, and impofe the fubfcription; in one 
word, whether the church of England will preferve in her 
hands the power of granting a toleration to otlers, or be re- 
duced to the neceflity of accepting it from others; if they 
will grant it to her, which it is ten thoufand to one that they 
never will, fhould God, for our fins, permit them to effet a 
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change, and get into power.’ It is much to be lamented thag 
a benevolent fpirit fhould ever be interrupted in its natural ex. 
prefions by a narrow fyftem either of policy or religion. The 
general air of lively good humour, which runs through thefe 
difcourfes, leaves no room to doubt that Bifhop Horne never 
felt fo much pleafure in penning ftudied invedtive or fatire, as 
in writing the liberal fentiments exprefled in the tollowing paf- 
fage : 

* To be converted to any opinion, or fyftem, a man mutft be firft 
well perfuaded of the truth of fuch opinion, or fyftem. But gunpowder 
is no inftrument of perfuafion. The tongue and the pen were intend. 
ed for that purpofe: and even by theie the purpole is a!ways mof 
fuccefsfully effected, when they are employed with geniienefs. Man, 
as has been well obferved, like every other animal, is bef tamed and 
managed by good ufage ; he dees not love to be bullied and beaten 
into truth itfclf. If you are in pofieflion of it, ftate it with every pofible 
advantage. Let her appear in her native charms, that the world may 
admire and adore; let humility and meeknefs, faith and patience at- 
tend upon her, and in her mouth be evermore the law of kindnefs.’ 

Although thefe fermons are by no means diftinguifhed either 
by clofenefs or ftrength of argumentation, they pofiefs merit of 
a different kind. Without any appearance of laboured efforts 
toward elegance or fublimity of diction, the author was enabled, 
by a lively fancy, to embellifh the ordinary topics of theology 
and morals. He did not think it neceflary to deliver his doc- 
trine in one uniform tone of folemnity, but often amufed his 
hearers with agreeable fallies of imagination, and fometimes 
addrefied them with a degree of chearfulnefs which approached 
to pleafantry. Several of the difcourfes, in thefe volumes, are 
as entertaining as they are inftructive. Of this kind, particu- 
larly, are—a fermon on the death of the old year, in which it 
is confidered under the notion of a ceceafed friend; another 
on the Chriftian race, in which the courfe “ Chriftian duty 
is compared to a conteft in the Olympic games; a third on the 
Chriftian warfare, in which the feveral articles of the Chriftian 
armour are diitinctly defcribed; a fourth, on the government 
of the thoughts,—in which, thoughts are confidered as occa- 
fional vifitants, whom, if they be peevifh or quarrelfome, filly 
or fantaftical, licentious or profane, we ought not to admit; 
and a fifth, in which human life is compared to a journey, and 
the Chriftian to a traveller on his road to a diltant COmntEy. 
Even in thofe difcourfes, which are not dire&tly analogical, the 
reader wil! meet with many pieafing and peitinent allufions. In 
this manner, the fubje¢ts of anxiety, chearfulnefs, felf-denial, 
repentance, Xc. are treated, 

If we were to exprefs the general character of Bifhop Horne’s 
ftyle in a fingle epithet, we fhould be rather inclined to call it 
13 illufrative 
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iJuftrative than didactic. Sometimes, however, we perceive 
that his vivacity and pleafantry tempt him to introduce a kind 
of familiarity, which, though much in vogue among the divines 
of the laft century, can fearcely be thought confiftent with the 
principles of correct tafte, in ferious difcourfes. Of this kind 
are the following fentences; * Self denial will not only bring 
down heaven to you for a time, it will carry you up to heaven 
for ever.’ —* In as much as ye have done it to one of thefe my bree 
thren—I afk your pardon, [ have omitted a word; it runs, Jn 
as much as ye have done it unto one of the leaf of thefe my brethren.’ 
Again, {peaking of thofe who reprefent mankind as born free 
and independent, he exclaims, ¢ Alas! poor creatures! Free 
and independent, indeed! why we fhould not live fix hours to 
an end after our birth in fuch a ftate.’ 

On the whole, though we cannot beftow unlimited pean 
all the contents of thefe volumes, we think them entitled td be 
confidered as affording, in many refpects, a good model of po- 
pular and ufeful preaching. E 





Art. 1V. Mr. Surivan’s View of Nature. 
[ Article continued from p.129.] 

I® the fecond volume, the author confiders the properties of 

the electric fluid, and inquires into the ‘hare which it has in 
producing the phenomena of nature; he gives an account of 
the difcoveries concerning the loadftone, and examines the 
theories which have been advanced relative to it; and he treats 
of earthquakes and volcanos, ef the general convulfions which 
have happened in this globe, of the Mofaic hiftory of the deluge, 
and of the grand difcoveries in aftronomy. Of the rich variety 
of valuable materials collected on thefe fubjects, and of the in- 
genious obfervations that accompany them, we can only enable 
our readers to form a very imperfect idea, by laying before 
them the following extract, (for the length of which we fhall 
make no apology,) on the great and general convulfions which 
have taken place in nature: 

‘ The globe, we thus perceive, at leaft to a certain depth, is not 
every where folid; but is intermixed with mighty caverns, whofe 
arches fupport the incumbent earth, which in the progrefs of time in- 
evitably give way. ‘Then inftantly ruth in the waters, and by filling 
them, leave a quantity of dry land, which thortly becomes an habitae 
tion for terreftrial animals, Thefe, in their turn, undergo a fimilar 
fate. Thus fucceeds revolution to revolution. When the maffes of 
fhells were heaped upon the Alps, then in the bofom of the oceans 
there muit have been portions of the earth, unquettionably, dry and 
inhabited :-vegetable and animal remains prove it: no ftratum hitnerto 
difcovered, with other flrata upon it, but has been, at one time or 
ether, the furface. The fea announces every where, its difference 
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fojournments: and at leaft yields conviction, -that all ftrata were nop 
formed at the fame period. At whata profound depth are beds of 
coal, the formation of which muft have been pofterior to the forma. 
tion of the vegetabics of which they are compofed, and which 
vegetables muft have flourifhed on the furface of the earth, or on the 
bottom of the fea. In the country about Namur there are coal pits 
at the depth of two thoufand feet. At Whitehaven, a vein of coal 
runs even a quarter of a mile under the fea, But, all ftrata of lime. 
ftone, chalks, marbles; all gypfums, fpars, alabalters, &c. are con- 
feffedly of animal origin: thofe of coal, and of all bituminous foffils, 
and the mould every where covering the furface of the earth and other 
fubftances, are fuppofed, as we have already feen, to have arifen en- 
tirely from the deitruction of animals and vegetables. 

‘ fire, and water, have in this manner left the moft indubitable 
marks of their refpective and conjoint ravages on the earth. The 
former, however, has, to external appearance, worked only in fome 
parts of the furface; while the latter, in its cryftallizations, has feat. 
tered its offspring of granite almoft univerfally. Yet, if the volcanic 
theory of bafaltes be well founded, and no doubt the arguments in favour 
of it are convincing, at leaft to me they are irrefragable, a fcene of 
horror is prefented to our view, which mutt fill us with aftonifhment; 
fince on this fyftem it will be found, that there is hardly a country on 
the face of our globe, which has not at fome time or other been 
waited by the fury of fubterranean fire*. For inftance, independent 
of thofe we have already mentioned, what innumerable volcanic re- 
mains in Afia, in the Philippine, in the Molucca, in the Japan, in the 
Bourbon, and in the Sumatra iflands. In Africa, how prominently 
they appear. Teneriffe, which, according to Heberden, is 15396 
feet above the level of the fea, or nearly three miles. Madeira, 
St. Helena, the Azores, Johanna, and the Comoro iflands, &c. be- 
fides what may be yet undifcovered in the interior parts of the con- 
tinent. In America, particularly the Southern America, what a 
volcanic chain! the grandeft that exifts in nature, with Cotopaxi for 
its principal link. How interefting would a volcanic map of the two 
hemifpheres be! What a world it would fhew us! If again thofe 
apparent veftizes of marine produétions, which are objerved indif- 
criminately fcattered through the earth at all depths below its fur- 
face, and on the fummit of its higheft mountains, be efteemed fuffi- 
cient proofs of the prefence of the ocean in thofe places, a fcene no 
lefs wild and uncommon than the former rifes before our imagina- 
tion; in which the products of the Equator and the poles appear to 
be jumbled together, in a manner incapable of being explained by 
any of the known analogies of nature. 

‘ The immenfe quantities of petrified fea bodies, found in fo many 
different places and fituations, are affuredly inftances fufficient to 
prove, that they could not have been tranfported and depofited in 
thofe fituations by the waters of any one general fubmerfion; for the 
greater part of them, inftead of being found in the bowels of the 
earth, and in folid marble at the depth of feven or eight hundred feet, 
muft have remained on the furface+. Another proof is, that the 
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hones, horns, claws, &c. of land animals, are feldom found in a 
petrified ftate, and are rarely incorporated in marl or other hard 
ftones; whereas, if thefe effects had been produced by a deluge, the 
remains of land animals would have been found in marls, as well as 
thofe of fithes. Let us look into the excavations that have been 
formed by nature or by art. From the loweft valley whence we can 
defcend, we find prodigious heaps of marine bodies at immenie 
depths, either in quarries of calcareous ftone, in foffils, &c. and we 
find them alfo in the towering ftrata of mountains; in the mid regions 
of continents as well as in iflands; from the fummits even of the Alps, 
to fome hundreds of feet below the level of Amfterdam. 

‘ The ftrata in which many foffils are thus found, prove them, I 
muft believe, to be of an antediluvian period,—a period beyond the 
records of men, and attended with fuch circumftances, that we might 
not unreafonably conceive fome calamitous event had deftroyed the 
greateft part of animal life from the face of the earth, and configned 
to oblivion a caufe, the record of which muft otherwife have been 
tranfmitted from potterity to polterity, to the very end of time*. 
Thefe foil phenomena, indeed, afford a fufficiency of examples to 
incline philofophers to the opinion, that the earth has undergone 
commotions abftraéted from a deluge, and that thofe commotions 
might have deftroyed its inhabitants partially, if not generally. But, 
had the fea little by little got over the face of the earth; had it 
covered and proportionably uncovered the plains and the loftieft 
mountains; we fhould in fuch cafe, with the fpoils of that element, 
every where find innumerable veftiges of the habitations of men. We 
fhould every where fee monuments varied according to countries, and 
fhewing as many different characters, as there have been revolutions 
in the immenfe duration of eternity. But, there are no fuch traces 
to be difcovered. In every corner we fee marks of the dwelling of 
the fea, but none of thofe fubmerged monuments, which ought to be 
met with. The earth, then, muft repeatedly have burft, and the 
waters have rufhed into the chafms, and clofed the fcene of exilt- 
ence. 

‘ The petrifa&tions which are thus found in a foffil ftate are vari- 
cus. It is worth, however, obferving that thofe of fhells, are found 
on, or neareft to the earth; thofe of fith, deeper; and thofe of wood 
deepeft+. That organic fubitances are moft commonly found in 
{trata of marl, chalk, limeftone, or clay; feldom in fand-ftone ; ftill 
more rarely in gvpfum; but, never in gneifs, granite, bafaltes, or 
{choerl ; but that they fometimes occur in pyrites, and ores ofsiron, 
copper, and filver; and that they are found where their originals 
could not have exifted. ‘The calcareous petrifactions confift of cal- 
careous ftones, in the form of animal or vegetable fubftances; the 
‘ormer are called zoophytes; the latter phytholites. The mott re- 
markable of the former are, firft, thofe of the coral clafs, of a rami- 
fied and tubular form, as coral, madrepores, millepores, aftroites. 
Secondly, thofe of the clafs of fea-worms, as belemnites, which are 
of a conic or cylendrical form; afteriz and entrochi, which have a 
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ftarry appearance. And, thirdly, thofe of the teftaceous clafs, ay 
nautilites, ammonites, echini, &c. 

‘ Stony, mineral, and ftalactical concretions may be found in 
caverns, where, by affinity, and the different laws of attraction ob, 
fervable in heterogeneous bodies, the air may difpel the fluid vehicle, 
and thus complete the confolidation. Agglutination may alfo be 
produced from the fperm of fhell fifth, and fea animalcula, which, 
Operating on certain heterogeneous bodies, will unite them into a 
firm mafs. By this precefs, certain fott land, which is often under. 
mined by the fea, will, as we have before obferved, become rock, 
But, fays Mr. Douglas*, the induration of bones and fkeletons, &, 
cannot be performed in fo fmall a period of time. Thefe remains 
were certainly of the antediluvian world. Stala¢tical matter, and 
{ome minerals, may be produced under human obfervation; but, has 
the operation of indurated chalk, flint, &c. ever been noticed in its 
progrefs, or its induration fatisfaétorily accounted for? 

‘ There was much ground, indeed, at one time, for this queftion: 
for, though the Scripture declares, that all the foundations of the 
great deep were broken up, yet we have no authority to conclude, that 
this convulfion was in its effects equal to thofe which have produced 
the foflil phenomena, that are found in the bowels of the earth, in all 
quarters of the globe. ‘This, doubtlefs, would have procured effeéts 
fimilar to thofe which are found to attend circumftances defcriptive of 
fimilar conneétions; fuch as the ftrata of foflil bones, found on the 
coafts of Iftria and Dalmatia, in the iflands of Cherfo and Ofero, in 
the ifland of Cyprus, in mott of the iflands of the Ageian fea, and 
the rock of Gibraltar; which imply the moft convincing proof of an 
alluvian, by the diflocation and fracture of the bones, and here and 
there {mall fpecimens of fhell fith emboffed in the mafs; whereas, 
all the large fpoils of marine animals are never found with them. 
Moreover, the produce of re‘pective climes fo imbedded, ought to 
have been found approximate to the fpot, where the convulfion fo 
happened. But, whence the exotic foflils that have been difcovered? 

« In North and South America, in Ruflia and Germany, fofli! tutks 
and bones, of a very large fize, have frequently been found. Accord- 
ing to tradition, thefe were reported to be the tufks and bones of the 
mammouth, an animal, which, if it ever exifted, is no longer known 
as an inhabitant of any part of our globe. Mr. Pennant, indeed, thinks 
that it ftill exifts in fome of thofe remote parts of the vaft new conti- 
nent, not yet penetrated by Europeans. Several eminent naturalifts 
of late years, as Sir Hans Sloane, Gmelin, Daubenton, and Buffon, 
are cf opinion that thefe prodigious bones and tukks are really the bones 
and tufks of elephants ; and many modern philofophers have held the 
mammouth to be as fabulous, as the centaur. But the two cele- 
brated Doétors Hunter have proved, by the diffimilitude of thefe fol- 
fils with the bones and tufks of the clephant, but more particularly 
from the fhape of the grinders, which ciearly appear to be thofe of a 
carniverous animal, or at leaft of an animal! of the mixed kind, being 
furnifhed with a double row of high and conic proceffes, as if intend- 
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ed to mafticate, not to grind the food; and the enamel making a cruft 
on the outfide only of the teeth, as ina human grinder ; that they are 
pb, totally different from the elephant: the elephant being well known 
not to be carniverous, but to be of the graminivorous kind, both from 
the form of its grinders, and by its never tafting animal food. 
ch Others again have fuppofed thefe foffil bones to belong to the hippo- 
stamus; but, there are many reafons againft fuch a fuppofition. 
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er. ‘The hippopotamus is even much {maller than the elephant, and has | 
ck. fuch remarkable fhort legs, that his belly defcends within three or four 
ee, inches of tae ground. The foffil thigh bones of the mammouth, on 
‘ins the contrary, are evidently the thigh bones of fome amazingly large | 
nd animal. ‘There are fome of them nearly four fect in length: and 
has they confequently are, with pretty ftrong arguments, proved by 
its Dr. Hunter not to belong to the elephant, or the hippopotamus. 
‘ Thefe foilil remains, then, would lead one to conjecture, that the 
n: animals they belonged to were of arace, which, from fome cafualty, is 
he now extinét. The wifdom of God may have made other kinds of | 
lat things before this prefent face of being began, and may make other 
ed kinds of things after this face of-being fhall be no more. But the 
all unknown exiftence of the animal is all that we can argue from. The 
ts principal property of nature, is to be always confiftent with herfelf. 
of Gravelly and fandy foils, which often abound with the vitriolic acid, 
he will in a fhort {pace of time, confume or decompofe animal fubftances ; 
in whereas chalky and marly foil, not having the acid quality in any 
id like proportion, will preferve bones, when fecure from the filtra. 
in tion of water, to any length of time. Yet, a petrified human body 
id was found in 1722, which lay buried above fifty years in the copper 
s, mines of Falham in Dalecarlia, according to Linnzus. Now this is a 
1. recent fact, which furnifhes an undeniable proof that petrifications 
0 have been produced within thefe laft hundred years; and hence no 
fo very conclufive argument can be deduced from the petrification of 


| animal fubftances, in favour of antediluvian phenomena. ‘Ihe more 
convincing criteria are thofe we have already touched upon. The 
Le evidence is clear, that the fea and land change place, not only from 
the effects of general and ftated periodical laws, but from a variety of 
revolutions occafioned by particular and accidental caufes. Thus the 
furface of the earth, which we look upon as the moft permanent of all 
things, is fubjeéted, like the reft of nature, to perpetual viciffitudes.? 


The remaining volumes will be noticed in a future article. KE, 
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Art. V. A Letter to Francis Plowden, Efg. Conveyancer, of the 
Middle Femple, on his Work entitled Jura Anglorum. Bya Ro- 
man Catholic Clergyman. 8vo. pp. 230. 2s. 6d. Coghlan, 
: 1794. 
, A MAN who has fingled out Mr. Burke for an adverfary, and 
| has entered the lifts with fo powerful a combatant, may 
perhaps thinks it beneath his dignity to notice a challenge from 
a perfon clad in the modeft garb of a clergyman: ‘but, as cu- 
cullus non facit monachum, fo a hero may be concealed under a 
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very humble garment ; and we will venture to affure Mr. P, 
that in the writer of this letter he will find no defpicable 
enemy, but one who appears to be extremely well acquainted 
with the fcience of offence and defence in.the war of—words, 
With all his merit, he is a courteous antagonift ; and while he 
acknowleges, in unequivocal terms, Mr P.’s powers in the 
field of argument, he modeftly, in our opinion too modeftly, 
confefles his own inferiority to that gentleman in every exer. 
cife, except that which is more particularly fuited to the habits 
and profefion of an eccleficaftic ; in which he thinks he may 
without vanity afpire to an equality with him. 

The author difclaims the idea of entering into a religious 
controverfy, and, in general, adheres to his refolution of avoid- 
ing it: but the queftions which he difcufles are in their nature 
fo nearly allied to, and fo intermixed with, matters that form 
the grounds of controverfy, that the difcuffion in many places 
aflumes a very controverfial appearance. We muft, however, 
dothe author the juftice to fay that he conducts the argument 
with urbanity ; and without acrimony or harfhnefs of expreffion. 

The firft propofitionin the Jura Anglorum, cenfured by the 
letter writer, is one which, at the firft view, might be fuppofed 
to contain a felf-evident truth—v.z. ** That man has a natural 
right to choofe his religion.” In combating this propofition, 
he makes a diftin@tion between the power and the right of mak- 
ing fuchachoice. That man policfles the former he admits, 
but the latter he denies. He exemplifies his meaning by the 
cafe of Adam when placed in the garden of Eden, to whom 
God thus fpake, faying—** of every tree of paradife thou fhalt 
eat: but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou fhalt 
not eat: for in what day foever thou fhalt eat of it, thou fhalt 
die.” From thefe words, he fays, it is evident that God gave 
Adam a free and uncontrouled power of choofing different ob- 
jeCts,—-but that it would be a perverfion of common fenfe to in- 
fer from them that Adam poflefled a natural right to break the 
command of heaven, to fly in the face of his benefactor, and to 
entail death and the long catalogue of human woes on all his 
pofterity. Hence our author draws this conclufion, that, if 
Chrift taught a true religion for the falvation of man, fo far 
are we from having a natural right to diflent from it, that we 
are bound to renounce every error which it condemns, and to 
embrace what we are once convinced is the truth ; all that is left 
to us, in this cafe, being the power of incurring the guilt of vo- 
juntary refiftance to truth and adherence to error. 

In the courfe of this difcuffion, he ufes arguments founded 
on data which a Roman catholic, as fuch, muft grant; and it 
js in that character that he addrefles Mr. Plowden: but he ac- 
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knowleges that, if he were fpeaking to a perfon of a different 
religion, he fhould be obliged to eftablifh by proof that which, 
in reafoning with a perfon of his own perfuafion, he is at li- 
berty to aflume. 

In fpeaking of religious eftablifhments maintained by the 
civil power, he goes into a long chain of reafoning ‘which will 
probably be noticed (by others as well as by Mr. Plowden. 
He feems to fix boundaries between the fpiritual and tem- 

oral authorities, which the civil magiftrate, we believe, will not 
be difpofed to recognize: he denies the authority of a legiflature 
to eftablifh a fyftem of worfhip contrary to the law of God re- 
vealed by him to man; and he undertakes to prove from Scrip- 
ture, and particularly from the cafe of Solomon, that the civil 
power, fo far from having aright to eftablifh error, may offend 
heaven even by tolerating it. He fhews, alfo, from the 3d book of 
Kings, which we call the fr/?, that ten tribes of Iftael were 
wrefted from the fon of Solomon, and put under the govern- 
mentof Jeroboam, by God himfelf; who thus divided the 
kingdom of David, becaufe Solomon had infringed the com- 
mand given to all the children of Ifrae] not to intermarry nor 
have intercourfe with women of other nations that worfhipped 
not the true God, left they fhould be drawn, through com- 
plaifance for thofe women, to follow their falfe gods. He ob- 
ferves that very ftrong reafons of ftate, if fuch could weigh 
againft God’s exprefs command, might be urged to juftify 
Solomon’s marriages with ftrange women. A match with the 
daughter of Pharaoh ¢ afforded him an opportunity of intro- 
ducing among his own people the fine arts which flourifhed in 
the dominions of the Egyptian monarch. Sidon gave him an- 
other wife, and with her the free ufe of a convenient port in 
the Mediterranean, from whence the king’s navy once in three 
years went with the navy of Hiram to fea by Tharfis, and brought 
from thence gold and filver, and elephants’ teeth, and apes and pea- 
cocks. Moab and Ammon had hitherto been at conftant en- 
mity with the Jews, but by the amours of the king were at 
this time reconciled tothem. Egypt fent him horfes and cha- 
riots, and all the kings of the Hethites and of Syria fold him 
horfes of the firft blood. Thus worldly politicians would have 
imagined that all the riches and conveniences of the earth 
flowed abundantly into the ftates of this wife prince, becaufe 
he adopted a fy{tem which they imagine wife, that of admitting 
all religions into his ftate.’ 

The letter writer, however, reafons differently on this fub- 
ject, {peaking as a divine rather than a politician ; as appears 
from the following extract: 
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‘ Butastis the Almighty, who determines the rights and duties of 
man upon this point; fo his fcripture fhallinform us in what light this 
conduét of Solomon was regarded by God. The Lord was angry with 
Solomon, {ays holy writ, becaufe his mind was turned away from the 
Lord the God of Ifrael, who had appeared to him twice: and had coms 
manded him concerning this thing, that he foould not follow firange gods, 
but he kept not the things which the Lord commanded him. Whatever 
exceffes he became guilty of afterwards, his firit crime however which 
drew down the fingular vengeance of heaven upon him, and was the 
fource of all his other misfortunes, feems to have been nothing elfe 
than too great a complaifance in to!erating, and indulging his concu- 
bines in the worhhip of their falfe gods. For it is not to be imagined, 
that fo wife a prince, as St. Auguiftin obferves, believed any life or 
virtue to be exitting in dumb idols, butout of a weak condefcendence to 
his wives, having allowed templesto be built to their Gods, he himfelf 
was afterwards induced to frequent them and to offer incenfe in prefence 
of their idols at a time when he knew and believed the God of Ifrael 
to bethe ruler of the univerfe ; though fome commentators are even of 
Opinion, that Solomon was not perionally guilty of idolatry himfelf, 
but only finned by allowing it to be practifed by his wives. But what- 
ever be the meaning of the texts, the {cripture at leaft tells us, that 
either by himfelf or them in the end, 4e wor/hipped Aftarthee, or Venus 
the Goddefs of the Sidonians, and Moloc the idol of the Ammonites. He 
built a temple for Chamos, the idol of Moab —and for Moloch the idel of 
the children of Ammon. And he did in this manner for all his wives, 
that were frrangers, who burnt incenfe, and offered facrifice to their Gods. 
And as the facred text immediaiely adds, that she Lord was angry 
ewith Solomen, becaufe bis mind was turned away from te Lord God of 
Tfrael, who had appeared to him twice, we know that for this conduct 
the difpleafure of heaven was incurred. 

* At the fame time it is certain that Solomon did not fo totally turn 
his back upon the God of his forefathers, as to deftroy the religious 
worfhip which had been eftablifhed in Hrael ; he neither fhut up the 
temple nor curtailed any part of the religious fervices which the Al- 
mighty had commanded to be obferved in it till the coming of the 
Mefliahs; nor do we even find, that he prophaned the adoration of 
the true God within the precinéts of the temple by the mixture of 
any alien or fuperftitious ceremonies, fuch as abettors of modern to- 
Jeration often attempt to blend with the practices of the true faith. 
On the contrary, the fervice ofthe Jewifh temple feems to have been 
kept up with all its dignity and purity tothe very end. For after ef- 
poufing the daughter of Pharaoh, and building a palace for her, it is 
ftill faid, that Solomon offered three times every year holocaufts, and vic- 
tims of peace offerings upon the altar, which he had built to the Lord, 
and he burnt incenfe hefore the Lord: and the temple was finifbed. 
Whatever therefore afterwards were his weaknefs or his irreligion in 
adoring falfe gods, his firlt crime was only a connivance at or 
civil toleration of religious errors, which naturally faps the foundation 
of religion, and will always infallibly end in infidelity, where the 
principles and maxims of it are cherifhed tothe full.’ 
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Here is {cripture authority for intolerance. We are better 
pleafed, however, to find it drawn from the old teftament than 
from the new; the latter breathes the heavenly doctrine of 
mutual charity and forbearance ; while we learn from the for- 
mer that the fews were fo prone to idolatry after their retidence 
in Egypt, that nothing could fo effectually cure them of that 
difpotition, as the cutting off all communication between them 
and idolatrous nations, particularly by preventing intermarriages 
with them, as conjugal complaifance might lead the hufbands 
too far, and endanger their own faith, or at leaft that of their 
children. There was, therefore, under the old law, a fort of 
policy, if we may ufe the expreflion, not applicable to the ftate 
of the world in after-ages, and which ought not to beurged in 
Chriftian times as authority for intolerance. ‘The prefent 
writer appears to be intolerant only of error, but not of the 
perfons who maintain it:—but this is a flender fhield againft 
perfecution; from wifhing to root out the erroneous opinions 
to the perfecution of the individuals who profe{s them there is 
in general but a ftep; and this ftep will fooneft be taken by 
thofe who are moft liable to become the dupes of zeal and 
miftaken charity ; for charity prompts us to reclaim thofe who 
are aftray ; and as we fometimes fubmit to the amputation of 
a limb, tu fave the reft of the body from death, fo we might 
think that we were performing a meritorious act in Cutting off 
what we might call gangrened members of chriftianity, which 
might taint the reft of the body:—thus a wide door might 
be opened to the moft odious and deteftable perfecutions. 

The reverend writer appears to entertain a rooted opinion of 
the pre-eminence of the {piritual over the temporal authority; 
if in fome cafes he does not raife one above the other, he makes 
them proceed pari paffu on a footing of independence and 
equality ; and he fortifies all his opinions on this head with 
arguments drawn from holy writ :—but, as man exifted in 
a ftateof civilized fociety, before a word now contained in the 
{criptures was committed to writing, the authority of legiflatures 
in temporal concerns cannot depend on that which, in point of 
time, was long fubfequent to the exercife of the powers with 
which their reipective con{tituentshad invefted them, unlefs it be 
maintained that every government is a downriyht theocracy. 

He touches on the doctrine ¢ that the eftates of the church 
may be taken by the legiflature as the property of the nation ;’ 
and he condemns it in terms fo unequivocal, that, if the 
owners of church lands in England could be gained over to 
his opinion, they mutt eafe their confciences by the furrender 
of a property feized by thofe who had no right to feize it: 
there is but little danger, however, that this learned gentle- 
man’s 
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man’s arguments will have much weight in this way even over 
thofe of hisowp communion ; or that he will raife a fcruple in 
the breaft of Lord Petre, a catholic peer, about the goodnefs of 
his title to the extenfive eftates which he now enjoys, and 
which were once the property of the church, taken from her 
by the temporal power, viz. by an act of the 24th of Henry 
VIII. 

The author touches alfo on the revolution of 1688, and 
fhews, from pretty good hiftorical authority, that the plan for 
dethroning James II., laid by the Prince of Crange, was con- 
ceived at a much earlier period than the violation of any Jaw or 
promife of which that monarch was afterward accufed, and 
was grounded on different pretenfions. ‘he plan, he maintains, 
firft manifefted itfelf in the reign of Charles Ll. in the bill of 
exclufion, and was finally completedin 1688. He proves that 
Innocent XI. co-operated with William on this occafion, and 
advanced large fums to the confederacy of which W illiam was 
the foul, formed againft Lewis XLV. with whom James was in 
alliance. Todeprive the French king of the fupport of the lat- 
ter muft have been the ground of Innocent’s hoftility to James ; 
for itcannot be fuppofed that a pope advanced money to be 
employed in dethroning a catholic king becaufe he had endea- 
voured to eftablifh the popifh religion in his proteftant domi- 
nions. 

In fpeaking of this revolution, our author is incorrect when 
he fays (p. 118) that the Duke of Monmouth was a natural fon 
of Charles II. by the Duchefs of Portfmouth. The fon whom 
that lady bore him was created Duke of Richmond, and was 
grandfather to the prefent duke of that title. The Duke of 
Monmouth was the fon of Charles by Mrs. Lucy Walters, 
alias Barlow, and was 23 years of age ie his half brother 
the Duke of Richmond was born.— 

The work, which we have now reviewed, contains many 
principles refpefting the fpiritual power, to which it is im- 
pofible for us to give a teftimony of approbation ; on the 
contrary, we think them calculated to produce an imperium in 
smperio, the more dangerous to a flate as it lays claim to a 
divine right, which man is not to control. Chrift is made the 
founder of one, as the people are of the other; between two 
fuch founders, there can be no joint-tenancy, as the lawyers 
ceallit: the fuperior dignity of a Redeemer would not bear it. 
Hence it would follow that the temporal power muft be the 
inferior. The ftate may have no right to prevent men from 
obeying the mandate of Chritft to his difciples to preach his 
gofpel to ail nations: but certainly over a church endowed with 
teinporalitics, incorporated by law, paid and maintained by law, 
exerciling 
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exercifing certain temporal jurifdections by authority of law, 
the ftate muft neceflarily have a paramount power, or it 
would be idle to call it /upreme. At the fame time, however, 
that we cenfure fome of the pofitions of our author, we muft 
admit that he fupports even thofe with great ingenuity and 
ability; that he isan adept in the art of reafoning ; and that he 
js in every point of view a powerful antagonift, fuch as Mr. 
Plowden will find it the more difficult to anfwer, as he affords 
him little ground for declamation or appeals to the paffions, and 
pins him down to dry and clofe argument. His phrafeology, 
indeed, is in fome inftances very ungrammatical ; and we were 
forry to find, in fo generally well written a book, fuch an ex- 
preflion as ¢ there is no man but what would’—which occurs 


very frequently. Sher...n 





——_—_——— 


Art. VI. The Book of Common Prayer reformed. For the Ufe of 
Unitarian Congregations. Crown 8vo. pp. 143. Second Edit. 
4s. 6d. Sewed. Johnfon. 1792. 

N° publications can poffibly be more important than thofe, 

4° the object of which is to amend the morals of the great 

body of the people; fince it is immutably fixed, in the nature 
of things, that mankind fhall be infallibly happy, or inevitably 
wretched, in proportion to the ftrictnefs or the laxity of their 
moral conduét. For this reafon, we are always difpofed to be- 
hold with a favourable eye eyery attempt to render our liturgy 

{uch a fervice as the moft partial of its admirers, if he reads it 

with attention, muft confefs that, in many parts, it is now by 

no means calculated to be, and fuch as, if he takes the leaft 
notice of the conduct and behaviour of the generality of thofe 
who frequent our churches and chapels, he muft fee that in its 
prefent ftate it is very far from actually being—a fervice which 
is rational, practical, interefting, and efficient in all its branches. 

A liturgy ought to be fo plain and fimple, fo level to every 
capacity, fo free from doétrinal abftrufenefs, and from all that 
ismerely fpeculative ; and at the fame time fo diverfified and 
exempt from repetition ; that it might not only engage the bulk 
of men to attend on its celebration, but might fix their at- 
tention while prefent, and difmifs them again to their inter- 
courfe with the world, full of fuch fentiments and impreffions 
as were likely to ripen into good and virtuous habits, and to 
make them exemplary in the difcharge of every duty to God 

and man. ‘That this is the cafe with our prefent national li- 

turgy, in allits parts, cannot be faid with truth. Were we 

not, therefore, to rejuice at every attempt to improve it, and 
to render it as excellent throughout as it is univerfally ac- 
knowleged 
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knowleged to be in fome portions, wé know not how we 
could efcape the imputation of weak heads or bad hearts, 
In what other light could we appear than that of men who, at 
all hazards, even though the virtue and morality of a nation be 
at ftake, are refolved to do their utmoft to refift all reforma- 
tion, and to perpetuate things as they are ; either, in the true 
fpirit of popery, becaufe they have been once fo eftablifhed, and 
the church is infallible, or elfe, in the genuine fpirit of the 
world, becaufe the continuance of matters in their prefent ftate 
is favourable to fome paltry fecular intereft of our own? 

The improvements in the reformed liturgy before us are 
fo judicious, and we were fo imprefled with the importance 
of the fubject, that we once intended to have given an ample 
detail of the work, and had actually drawn up an account of 
every material inftance wherein it deviated from the eftablithed 
form: but, when the account was finifhed, its length was 
fuch that we could not poflibly find room for it in our crowded 
pages. We were, therefore, obliged to re-model the whole; 
though, by fo doing, our report has been delayed beyond the 
time at which it would otherwife have appeared. 

The fervices contained in this reformed Book of Common 
Prayer are, A form for morning, and another for evening 
prayer ; athird for the morning of thofe days on which the 
Lord’s fupper is to be adminiftered ; offices for the adminiftra- 
tion of the Lord’s fupper, and of infant and adult baptifm ; 
for the folemnization of matrimony ; for the thankfgiving of 
women after child birth; for the vifitation of the fick ; for the 
burial of the dead; and for prayers at fea: together with fome 
occafional prayers and thankfgivings to be ufed on particular 
events: a fhort thankfgiving for the anniverfary of the king’s 
acceflion; and a morning and evening prayer for a family. 
The editor has poftponed the reprinting of the book of pfalms 
* until fuch time as a more improved tranflation of them is 
given to the public.” Nor is there annexed to this liturgy any 
collection of hymns for finging ; ‘ the neceflity of fuch a col- 
Jetion being, in a degree, fuperfeded by the recent publica- 
tion of thofe made for the ufe of the different congregations’ 
fof Unitarians, we fuppofe} * in York, Nottingham, and 

irmingham ; ineach of which, both the language and fenti- 
ment are generally corrected and confiderably improved.’ 

The moft obvious alterations in this reformed liturgy are the 
difregard of all doctrinal matters, fuch as the trinity, the 
atonement, &c. &c. and the rejection of all creeds. Of fuch 
improvements we have before (fee Rev. New Series, vol. ix. 
p. 288 and 28g) exprefled our decided approbation ; and we 
are daily more and more confirmed in our opinion. Whatever 
may 
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may be thought or concluded with regard to the truth or 
faifehood of thefe doétrinal fubje&ts ; whether we determine 
rightly when we decide in their favour or when we pronounce 
againft them ; they are certainly improper and mifplaced in a 
liturgy. Suppofing them to be ever fo right in themfelves, 
they are undoubtedly wrong when they are fo introduced; be- 
caufe they counteract the very defign of all public worthip, 
and cannot fail of producing a bad effect on the worthippers. 
The intention of meeting together in public warfhip is to fet 
forth the praifes of God, and not to fpeculate on his nature 
and effence ; to hear his holy word, to afk what is requifite 
for our temporal and fpiritual welfare, to render thanks to him 
for all his benefits, efpecially for the great benefit of fending 
Jefus Chrift into the world to fave finners, and not to refine 
on the particular mode in which Jefus accomplifhed that falva- 
tion:—Jaftly, it is for the practical purpofe of humbling our- 
felves before God. and confeffing our offences, and not for the 
theoretical purpofe of confeffing the articles of our faith, or 
declaring our theological opinions. ‘The generality of thofe 
who do, and of thofe who ought to, frequent public worfhip, 
neither will nor can attend to mytfterious, fpeculative, and ab- 
ftrufe doctrines. The confequence, therefore, is, that the fer- 
vice, into which fuch things are introduced, muff, as to all 
fuch parts of it, be to them a mere form of words without 
fenfeor meaning. This cannot fail of producing the moft 
pernicious effects, as it directly tends not only to beget a habit 
of careleffnefs and inattention to the other part of the fervice, 
but likewife to create and perpetuate the notion that men can 
ferve God and obtain his favour by the mere obfervance of 
unmeaning forms and ceremonies, or by the repetition of 
words without ideas; and that there is fomething meritorious 
and acceptable to heaven in an external worlhip which makes 
no rational impreffion on the underitanding, and has no moral 
influence on the life and conduct: which is one of the worit and 
vileft of fuperftitions, inafmuch as it gives encouragement to 
every kind of wickednefs, by holding out to offenders another 
method of efcaping the divine vengeance befide that of repent 
ance and reformation. 

Of the other alterations in this reformed book of common 
prayer, we muft content ourfelves with giving the following 
brief account. Moft of the fervices are fhortened. In the 
morning and evening prayer, the abfolution is omitted. The 
Lord’s prayer occurs only once. The gloria patri, or dox- 
ology, is not tobe ufed after every pfalm, but at” the conclu- 
lion of the whole, and is direéted to be either one compounded 
oft Tim. i. 17. and Rom. xvi 27. or this which follows, 
Glory be unto the king eternal, immortal, invifible, Gad only wife, 
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to which the anfwer is, Fur unto thee, O God, it is eternally 
due, and may thy great name be glorified throughout all the worid 
for ever and ever. ‘lhechoice of the pfalms and leflons is left 
to the minifter, inftead of being regulated by a calendar, 
After the firft lefion in the morning fervice, the Ze Deum 
and the Benedicite are difcarded, andthe 145th pfalm is fubfti. 
tuted in their ftead; and, in the evening fervice, the 1ft, 8th, 
and 15th pfalms occupy the place of the Magnificat taken from 
Luke i. 46. &c. or the g8th pfalm. After the fecond leflon in 
the morning fervice, the Benediétus taken from Lukei. 68, 
&c. is curtailed of the laft four verfes; and, in the evening 
fervice, the Nunc Dimitris is rejected, and the 67th pfalm only is 
retained. ‘The fuffrages or alternate petitions, which follow 
the fecond reading of the Lord’s prayer, are rejected ; and, in 
the evening fervice, the prayer for the whole ftate of Chrift’s 
church militant here on earth, or, as the prefent editor calls 
it, for the whole chriftian church, is fubftituted for the three 
prayers for the king, royal family, and clergy. 

Inthe morning fervice for thofe days on which the Lord’s 
fupper is adminiftered, as alfo in the office for the adminiftra- 
tion of that rite, and likewife in the remaining offices for bap- 
tifm, matrimony, burial, &c. this liturgy bears a great refem- 
blance to the well-known liturgy ufed at the Unitarian chapel 
in Effex-ftreet in the Strand. There are, however, fome 
occafional variations between the two, in thefe places. Thus 
for inftance, inthe prefent liturgy, the litany opens with thefe 
forms of addrefs or invocation; all however, (as mutt of 
courfe be the cafe in an Unitarian liturgy,) directed to the 
one only God: but, in the laft edition (the fourth) of the 
Effex-ftreet liturgy, there is only one invocation at the open- 
ing of thelitany. ‘This latter method is certainly more fimple 
and more congenial to the fpirit of Unitarian worfhip ; and 
fo the editor of the Exeter liturgy (of which we gave an ac- 
count in our Review for Nov. 1792, vol. ix. page 286, &c. 
N. 5.) feems to have thought; for, though, in compliance 
with cuftom, he admitted three forms of addrefs, he put the 
two latter between crotchets, denoting that the officiating 
minifter might as well omit them. 

If, however, in the above inftance, the advantage in point 
of fimplicity be on the fide of the Effex-ftreet liturgy, in fome 
other refpects the prefent liturgy is more fimple. In parti- 
cular, the editor has carefully banifhed all thofe technical words 
and fyftematical phrafes, which, by having been fo long bandied 
about in the fierce and thorny difputes of polemical divines, 
have loft their original, fcriptural, and pralical meaning; 
and which, from being habitually aflociated with theological 
tenets and prejudices inftilled into the mind in early — 
erve 
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ferve only to excite controverfial, fpeculative, and myftical 
ideas. Accordingly, in the prefent performance, we find no 
fuch expreffion as that of God having purchafed to himfelf a 
church and peop!e ; no mention of the precious bloodof Jefus ; 
no fuch words as redemption, facrifice, mediation, merits, grace, 
infpiration, election, &c. &c. The term faith rarely occurs ; 
and then only in fuch conneétion that it cannot eafily be either 
mifunderftood or perverted. Jefus, inftead of being ftyled our 
Saviour and the Son of God, is called his prophet, or his 
mefJenger ; and the words, through ‘fefus Chriff, which termi- 
nate a majority of the prayers in our eftablifhed worthip, (but 
which, we believe, are generally underftood in a wrong 
fenfe; or are perhaps more generally not underftood at all, 
being ufed as mere expletives without meaning,) do not con- 
clude any prayer in the liturgy now before us. 

Such is the prefent performance, which does honour to the 
compiler, and tohis £ judicious and learned friend, a member of 
one of our univerfities, to whom he communicated his papers, | 
and from whom he received fome,and expects {till further, affift- 
ance on any future revifion of this volume.’ The work is a proof 
of the author’s difcernment and abilities, as well as of his 
piety to God, and of his love to men, and defire to promote 
their beftinterefts. Had it contained a greater variety of fer- 
vices, however, it would in our opinion have been better 
adapted to the purpofes of public worfhip ; two morning fervices 
and one evening fervice, we think, fcarcely affording change 
fuficient to engage all the intereft and attention which fhould 
and might be excited in congregations meeting every feventh 
Jay, and fometimes oftener. Of the benefit and neceffity of 
introducing more variety into our forms of worfhip, we have 
delivered our fentiments more at large in our roth Vol. N, S. 
page 565. to which we beg leave to refer our readers; as alfo 
to our gth vol. p. 290. fora few hints on the fame fubje&. 

The accurate and well-informed authors of the ** Free and 
candid Difquifitions relating to the church of England *”’—z 
work which we can never praife too highly, nor too warmly 
recommend to the perufal of every clergyman, and indeed of 
every member of our church, who would form a juft and true 
notion of the {tate of ecclefiaftical matters within the pale ofhis 
own communion—calculated, above forty years ago, that a 
difcreet review of our liturgy would fecure, and give pleafure 
to, more than twenty thoufand confiderate divines at home and 
abroad. (See 2nd edit. 1750, page 187.) Since that time, 
the number of the clergy defirous of reform muft have in- 
creafed greatly, from various caufes, and the diffatisfied laity, 
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on the loweft fuppofition, muft be equally numerous, if not 
more fo. How {trongly dees this plead in favour of a revifal ! 
Powerful, however, as tuch an argument ts, there is ano. 

ther reafon for revifal which infinitely outweighs it, and in 
comparifon with which the complaints of ‘the difcontented fink 
into nothing. The grievance that is felt by the confcientious 
clergy and Jaity, confidered in itfelf, is certainly great and 
ought to be redrefled:—it is fo great that many of the former 
have reigned confiderable preferments, have expofed themfelvegs 
and their families to extreme difficulty by quitting their ftations 
inthe church, and have run all rifques rather than live in habj. 
tual violation of every confcientious and moral feeling, by out. 
wardly conforming to, and publicly officiating in, a fervice 
which they inwardly and privately believe to be contrary to 
the word of (sod; and many more, it is well known, would 
follow their exampie, if, by fo doing, they had any other 
profpect before them but the almoft certain one of abfolutely 
ftarving : yet even this evil, great as it is, when taken by 
itfelf, becomes as it were a mathematical point, having neither 
parts nor magnitude, when compared with that mountain of 
mifchief by which the great body of worfhippers, and as a 
confequence ultimately the whole nation, are in danger of being 
overwhelmed by suffering our liturgy to lie thus motionlefs, and 
in amanner to ruft tor want of revilion ; or, which is the fame 
in effect, to move fo long and fo uniformly in one dull, un- 
varied, lifelefs round, that it is grown trite and hacknied, and, 
if no change be made, threatens, after having ftifled the 
remaining devotion of thofe who ufe it, to be at laft, along 
with that devotion, 

¢* Immur’d and buried in perpetual! floth, 
That gloomy flumber of the ftagnant foul.” 

The great bulk not only of thofe who frequent our places of 
public worfhip, but of thofe alfo who nominally pafs for 
members of our church, may be clailed, as to ecclefiaftical 
matters, rather with the carelefs and inattentive, than with the 
difcontented. They do not exprefs, and probably do not feel, 
any great diflatisfaGtion at the prefent ftate of things; yet there 
can be little doubt, in any thinking and impartial mind, that 
their unconcern and indifference avout frequenting any place 
of worthip, as well as their coldnefs and levity when there, 
are principally owing to things being, and having fo long 
been, in that ftate. ‘The want of zeal and intereft that pre 
vails among thofe who go to church; their mechanical repe- 
tition of a fet of words which they utter almoit by rote, 
without annexing the proper ideas to them; and their having 


few or no ferious thoughts and impredions railed in them while 
engaged 
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rneazed in worfhip; are doubtlefs the great caufes of their 
being fo carelefs about their moral conduct after they come 
away. Lhis has already produced the moft pernicious confe- 
quences ; and the longer it continues the more fatal will be its 
effeis not only on the lives and morals of the worfhippers 
themfelves, but ultimately on tie country at large. ‘This, as 
it appears tous, is a moft fertile lource of that want of princi- 
ple which has {pread itfelf almoft univerfally in public, and very 
generally in private life, among all ranks of people, and which, 
as long as it continues, muf? on all ranks bring mifery and 
wretchednels. 

When we refic&t on the malignity and extent of the mifchief 
refulting from the continuance of thefe important concerns 
in their prefent ftate, and call to mind the many affe@ing 
reprefentations that have been given of it, and the numerous 
applications for redrefs that have been made from the moft re- 
fpectable quarters, in every mode and through every channel 
that imagination can devife;——made too, with all the earneftnefs 
that fincerity can infpire, and with all the deference that modefty 
can dilate ;—we are aftonifhed to think that a period not 
much fhort of a century and a half, reckoning from the aé& 
of uniformity, fhould have elapfed without producing a fingle 
revifal of our common prayer book. ‘The mere conftant re- 
currence of the fame form, without variation, three or four 
times in a week in moft churches, and in cathedrals and col- 
lege chapels every day, would alone be fufficient, without any 
other caufe, to evaporate all its f{pirit, and to deprive it of all 
life and efficacy. ‘Ihe circumftance of time alone therefore, 
and the confideration that things have gone on fo long in the 
fame beaten track, call forcibly for a change, and would render 
arevifal neceflary, even on the fuppofition that our liturgy were 
perfectly unexceptionable in all its parts; which, however, is 
fo far from being the cafe, that, excellent as it is in fome 
places, yet in others, as was faid thirty years ago (fee Rev. 
vol. xxx. p. 217.) and as there is every day additional reafon 
to fay, the more the fcriptures are fearched, and the longer 
it remains unaltered, it contains fuch ** abfurdities as would 
even fhock the underftanding of a Cherokee.”’ 





Art. VII. 4 Losking-Glafs for a Right Honourable Mendicant; or, 
the real Charaéter of a certain great Orator; with pc'itical Ob- 
fervations: In particular the Marrow of the Slave Quettion, and of 
that refpecting the Laws of Debtor and Creditor, &c. &c. By an 
Old Member of Parliament. S8vo. pp. 132. 3s. Crofby. 1794. 


T# man who undertakes to overturn opinions long eftab- 
lifhed, and to convince the public that charaéters and 
Rey, Juxy, 1794. U inftitutions, 
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inftitutions, on which they have long been accuftomed to look 
with refpect and veneration, ought to be viewed only with dif. 
guft, or treated with contempt, muft neceflarily give himfclf 
credit for powers of perfuafion far above the ordinary ftandard, 
When fuch a tafk is impofed on a man by others, the want of 
fuccefs ought not, in fairnefs, to be imputed to him as a fault: 
but when he voluntarily impofes it on himfelf, a failure muft 
cover him with confufion, as ftrongly contrafting the defi. 
ciency of ability with the vanity which flattered him with the 
idea that he was equal to all that he had undertaken to perform, 
In order to enable our readers to judge whether the prefent author 
placed himfelf in this predicament; whether he has over. 
rated his talents, or has fucceeded in his attempt;—we will 
briefly ftate fome of the propofitions which he labours to eftab. 
Jifh. 

He begins with Mr. Fox, whom he calls a Right Hon. AZen- 
dicant ; a name which it is not our province to notice, as we 
confine ourfelves to the /iterary and argumentative department; 
and confequently it is no part of our neceflary duty to animad- 
vert on the departure of an author from the rules of good. 
breeding. We may be permitted, however, to obferve, in- 
cidentally, that illiberality is a bad auxiliary to argument; a 
good caufe does not ftand in need of it; and a bad one derives 
no ftrength from it; it difgraces the one, and cannot ferve the 
other. The author acknowleges that * Mr. Fox inherits 
from nature moft of the admired qualities of mind, in a de- 
gree vattly fuperior to ordinary mortals:’ but, to leflen the 
value of thefe endowments, he very dogmatically aflerts that 
Mr. Fox’s * warm and /anguineous temperament of body, the 
eafe and rapidity with which he frames and examines his ideas, 
occafion in him fo ftrong a confidence and attachment to firft 
impreffions, with fuch an overweening fenfe of his own powers, 
as for ever to exclude the poffible exifience of that moft exalted and 
valuable property of mind—a found judgment.’ It has been a 

ood old cuftom with authors, who were modeft enough not 
to be offended if their readers were not difpofed to take afler- 
tion for proof, particularly when it was made in oppofition to 
generally-received opinions, to elucidate their propofitions by 
examples, and to fupport them by arguments drawn from reafon 
and authority. It were to be wifhed that our author had ad- 
hered to this cuftom, and had condefcended to ftate the grounds 
on which he refted his expeétation that his readers vould difcard 
their former opinion of Mr. Fox’s talents, and, in its ftead, 
receive the new one laid down in this pamphlet. We really 
are at a lofs to conceive how any man could expect that fuch a 


facrifice fhould be made by tae public, in compliment to i 
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bare and unfupported aflertion of an anonymous writer ;—and 
here we muft lament that gentlemen, who undertake to think 
for others, and to direét the public mind, fhould fuffer them- 
felves to be fo blinded by party politics, as to deny to an in- 
dividual, who differs from them on fuch topics, thofe merits or 
talents which the reft of the world acknowlege that he emi- 
nently poffeffes. In difcuffing fuch a fubject as this, we would 
difmifs from our mind all recollection of Mr. Fox’s conduct as 
a political character, and confider him folely as a man. Viewe 
ing him as fuch, we believe the public have always been im- 
prefled with the idea that the moft prominent quality of his 
mind was judgment, under the direction of which his powers of 
reafoning were irrefiftible, though unaided by the graces of 
elocution, or the embellifhments of language; the former of 
which Nature has not granted him, and about the latter he has 
ever been indifferent ; his whole attention being employed in 
giving folidity to his arguments, regardlefs of the meafure or 
harmony of his periods. If this be the real opinion of the 
public refpecting the judgment of Mr. Fox, and we are perfuaded 
that it is, furely this author has given a ftrong inftance of 
vanity in expecting that this opinion fhould be furrendered to 
the authority of his ipfe dixit; and this vanity is the more un- 
pardonable in an individual who makes a charge againft Mr. 
Fox, * that he pofleffes a fteady confidence in his own fenfe of 
things.” There is this eflential difference, however, between 
the two men; that the one brings arguments to induce his 
hearers to adopt his opinions, while the other expects that his 
readers will difpenfe with all proof of what he advances, and 
that conviction will be carried to their minds by anonymous 
allertion. To which of the two the palm of confidence belongs, 
we leave the public to decide. 

_Some people have imagined that Mr. Fox’s talents qualified 
him in a fuper-eminent degree for the fituation of a leader of 
oppofition in parliament: but our author, who is refolved, if 
poilible, not to leave him in the likenefs of any thing that has 
even the fhadow of a title to admiration, fays, ‘he may fairly 
be fuppofed equally unfit to prefide at the head of national 
affairs, as he has ever proved himfelf a u/ele/s and unprofitable 
leader of oppolition.? What are we to think of the man who 
Could make fuch an affertion? The minifter, who is at prefent 
intrufted with the chief direction of the ftate, would, fome 
years ago, to get rid of fo formidable an oppoler, and to fecure 
his fupport and co-operation, have willingly divided the power 
of adminiftration with Mr. Fox, and have taken him for a col- 

ague in office. Had Mr. Pitt the fame opinion that our author 
*uiertains of Mr. Fox? If he had, what cenfure did he not 
U2 deferve 
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deferve for having offered to enter the cabinet council on equal 
terms with a man * unfit to prefide at the head of the national 
affuirs?? In faét, Mr. Pitt deferved no cenfure for fuch an 
offer ; on the contrary, it did him honour; becaufe he knew 
that, if Mr. fox would accept of a feat in his M.jefty’s coun- 
cil, the public would find in him an able ftatefman, from whofe 
talents the nation muft derive many and great advantages, 
To fay that he has been ‘ @ ufclefs and unprofitable leader of 
oppofition,’ is to repay long and meritorious public fervices 
* with ingratitude: ufeful they certainly have been to the prefent 
age, and will be fo to pofterity ; and if they have been unproft. 
able, we believe they were fuch only to himfclf. With refpea 
to the grounds of his oppofition im any particular cafe, we 
throw them completely out of the queftion; we fpeak in gene. 
ral, as our author does, of his qualifications for a leader of op. 
pofition; and we muft allow them to ftand very high in the efti- 
mation of Mr, Pitt, and of the reft of his Majefty’s minifters, 
when we hear Mr. Fox declare in parliament, and without 
being contradicted, that, if his oppofition had no other objec 
than the acquifition of places and power, it was his own fault 
that it was not accomplifhed, as fuch offers had been made to 
him both for himfelf and his friends, as might well fatisfy the 
ambition of any man who preferred power to principle. 

From Mr. Fox’s head, our author proceeds to his heart; 
and, as he took found judgment from the former, fo he 
ftrips the latter of thofe qualities which have long made the 
public confider it as amiable. Who has not given Mr. Fox 
credit tor good nature, fincerity, difinterefiedne/s, and generofity? 
Our author alone retufes to allow them to him; and gives 
fuch a picture of this gentleman as, we believe, no other mirror 
in England could poffibly reflect. 

¢ An examination of his heart, (fays he,) or rather of his moral 
conduét, taken from his childhood, and continued to this hour, affords 
us a glaring picture of vanity, felf-gratification, and intereft; and 
whoever takes a clole and critica] furvey of his aétions, will find thefe 
folely to have been their main {pring and prime incentives. His re- 
peated poliuical tergiveriations, his numerous though bafiled attempts 
at public deception, his fulpicious conduct, or rather barefaced mal- 
veriation in private life, leave him no poflible claims to integrity of 
charaéter: not but he has pafled in the world for a good-natured, 
fincere, and even generous man. Men in general make no diftinc- 
tion between good nature and good temper, any more than between 
fterling ability and its counterfeit, until they are fet right by fad per- 
fona! experience.’ 

‘The author of this libel admits that the world has given 
Mr. Fox credit for fome amiable qualities: but he fays that the 
world is miftaken, and ought to change its opinion on - 
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head. Who is he who thus fets up for a reformer of public 
opinions? An anonymous dealer in aflertions without proofs. 
We would wifh to know whether he would be fo complaifant | 
as to throw into the kennel a piece of coin, which he has been 
in the habit of confidering as made of fterling gold, on being 
told, by fome unknown perfon, that it was a compofition of 
bafe metal? If he would not, let him not be furprized if the 
public thould refufe to change, without grounds, an opinion | 
formed on mature reflection, and ftrengthened by time and ex- | 
perience. 
The author feels that fome evidence may be required in 
{upport of the charges which he brings againft Mr. Fox: but, 
when we examine the little that he ‘adduces, we find that it 
refts chiefly on aflertion, and on the conliseiiies which he 
himfelf is pleafed to put on Mr. Fox’s conduct. To fhew how 
well qualified he is for the tafk of review:ng a man’s political 
life, and of ftating fals with accuracy, he fays, * See him 
(Mr. Fox] afterwards at the head of the E-xche quer.’ Mr. Fox 
never was ftationed there: he was twice in adminiitra‘ion, and 
each time filled the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Lord John Cavendifh being, on both occafions, ‘Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. So much for the author’s acc ‘uracy | 
As we proceeded ‘in our review, we became lefs furprized at 
the attack on Mr. Fox, when we found this author treating : 
with the utmoft feverity a body of men, with whom, and for 
whofe principles, every man in England, who is fincerely at- 
tached to the pure eflence and fpirit of our conftitution, would 
be proud to fuffer: we mean the /Vhigs, to whom we are prin- 
cipally indebted for the revolution that marked the boundaries 
between the prerogatives of the crown, and the rivhts of the 
fubject. © The whig fyftem, of Rye-houfe extraction, (fays 
he,) was hatched and brought to maturity during the trouble- 
fome reign of Charles the second. It is a dangerous and dif- 
honeft ariftocratical combination, not diffimilar to that of the 
Barons of old, ever jealous of, and inimical to the juft power 
of the crown.’ ‘This fingle extract from page 12 will fuffi- 
ciently fhew what are the political principles of the author, and 
how honourable it is to Mr. k ox to have incurred his difpleaiure. 
Krom this paflage, it would appear that the writer confiders 
the conduct of the Barons of old, rifing in arms to withftand the 
encroachments of the crown, as faciious and rebellious; the 
conceflions made by King John at Runnymede as extorted by 
lawlefs force ; and Magna Charta as a monument, not of the 
people’s liberty, but of their treajon, by which they had ren- 
dered triumphant their hoftility to the * jult power of the f 
crown.’ ‘T’o the * Whig faction,’ as he calls it, he fays it may 
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be imputed that the ‘ fortunate conjunction of 1688 was not fo 
advantageous to the public, as a more honeft and patriotic dif- 
pofition of affairs would have rendered it.” He does not ftop here; 
not contented with attributing to the Whigs * our immenfe na- 
tional debt, contracted to indulge foreign prejudices, and to fur- 
ther forcign intereft, at the expence of fuch a vaft portion of the 
blood and treafure, and induftry of this country,’ he attacks the 
Revolution itfelf, and reprefents it not as the confequence of the 
public will, but of neceffity, to which the prefence o! the Prince 
of Orange’s army compelled the nation to fubmit. That we do 
not mifreprefent the author, let the following extract atteft; 

‘ At the Revolution, the Tory party, patriotically laying afide 
their ancient prejudices, ftood forth, with as great zeal, as the fore. 
moft of their competitors, in defence of the violated liberties of their 
country. It is true, they did not cabal in the family of their un. 

















fortunate and mifguided fovereign, or endeavour by infamous, and_ 


impoflible calumnics, to exalt one part of it at the expence of the juft 
rights of the other; but in this crifis they were mifled, and entrapped 
by their own religious bigotry, (which was little inferior to that of 
their difcarded fovereign,) and by a much more juftifiable caufe, that 
of an anxious concern for their liberties. When they came to them- 
felves, they difcovered, although it was too late, that they had been 
over-reached by the intrigues of their enemies, and over-awed by a 
foreign force, into meafures which in all probability muft involve the 
country in blood; or be attended with the facrifice of her deareft in- 
terefts at the fhrine of foreign connections. With more good fortune 
to the nation, than the wifdom and forefight of thofe who condued 
the revolution feemed to promife, we fteered clear of the firft part of 
thofe difafters which were apprehended; but of the latter, we feel the 
effe&t to this hour, in the burden of a national debt which can never 
be paid, and in the defective form of a government, which perhaps is 
not fufliciently ftrong to admit of the redrefs of grievances.’ 

He next endeavours to deftroy the character of William, 
who has been emphatically called our Deliverer ; and he goes fo 
far as to declare that * never did deliverer deferve lefs the pa- 
negyrics that intereft and prejudice have fo lavifhed upon his 
memory, either in refpeét to the merit of his pretended fervices, 
or the excellence of his characier, than the Prince of Orange.’ 
Though thefe declarations might prepare our readers for any 
doctrine, however flattering to prerogative, they will be fur- 
prized at finding him allow merit to thofe who, for their ate 
tachment to fervile and exploded maxims, were ftigmatized 
with the name of Jacobites: * the prefent King, (he fays, ) has 
too much fagacity not to difcover the fuperior worth of an at- 
tachment, which is founded upon hereditary right; nor ought 
it in reafon to difpleafe him, to be beloved for the portion of 
Stuart blood that flows in his veins.’ As if he had faid, i 


other words, the King ought to be pleafed with the hereditary 
attachment 
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attachment of men, who, if they were to act up to their prin- 
ciples, would endeavour to dethrone him, and transfer the 
crown to the heir of James II. The only fecurity, therefore, 
to which he can look from the Jacobitical part of his fubjects, if 
any fuch there be, is that they are at variance with their prin- 
ciples ; whereas the Whigs, in aflerting his title to the crown, 
are maintaining the principles that brought about and eftablifh- 
ed the Revolution, and entailed the crown on the houfe of 
Brunfwick. On which of the two, then, ought his Majefty to 
rely,—the unprincipied inconfiftency of the Tories, or the 
principled confiftency of the Whigs? One fet of men cannot 
abandon him without abandoning their principles; the other 
cannot fupport him without deferting their old favourite doc- 
trine of indefeafible hereditary right: the Whigs cannot be true 
to their own principles without being true to him: while the 
Tories cannot be true to him without being falfe to their prin- 
ciples. lt requires, therefore, no extraordinary fhare of fagae 
city to enable the King to difcover which of the two he ought 
to confider as the friends of his houfe. 

When the author refolved to abufe the Whigs, the Revolu- 
tion, and King William, it was not to be expected that he 
would overlook the Duke of Portland ; accordingly, we find 
him lafh that refpe€table nobleman in the following note to 
page 33; in which, by the family of Mynheer B, he means the 
family of Bentinck, his Grace’s anceftor. 

‘ A certain noble Duke (whofe fears for the fafety of thofe good 
things, without the poffeffion of which the Ducal Coronet is a mere 
bauble, occafioned him to vote with the prefent adminiftration) re- 
marked in the Houfe of Peers, that he fhould never forgive the mi- 
nifters for the manner of their getting into power.—No; nor for their 
Keeping in it neither, one may {wear for him. There are alfo thou. 
fands yet in this country, who cannot forgive the memory of that 
monarch, who lavifhed the riches and honours of England on the fa- 
mily of Mynheer B.’ 

Neither the living nor the dead Whigs can efcape the lafh of 
this author. Speaking of the favourite toaft always given by 
the Whig Club, ** Ihe caufe for which Hampden bled in the 
held, and Sydney on the fcaffold,” he exclaims, * A precious 
caufe, truly! That of bypocrify, deception, prejudices religi- 
ous and political, and the luft of power. Had thefe worthies, 
together with about a dozen more of the fools and knaves of 
that unfortunate period, made a timely exit at Tyburn, or in 
their beds of the morbus pediculofus, or French p—x, or had 
their refilefs brains beat out by the fall of an old houfe, or in 
any manner whatever, fo that the world had been well rid of 
them, it had faved the lives of fome thoufands of their country- 
men, honclier men, and better citizens than themfelves.’ 
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He might have added, in order to preferve confiftency,—** ang 
then the Revolution, which deprived us of our favourite houfe 
of Stuart, and extorted from the crown the Bill of Rights, had 
never taken place.”? From all this it appears that, though the 
author puts Mr. lox out of the pale of his bene and protec. 
tion, he places him in good company; fuch, indeed, as the 
worthieft man might be ambitious of joining. 

Speaking of the right of the people to a fhare in the govern. 
ment, he lays down a principle completely fubverfive of our 
conttitution. ‘ It may be urged, (he fays,) that it is indif- 
penfible that the people have a voice in the government; in 
other words, are reprefented: J think not. Every government 
which fecures the juft rights of the fubjects, is a legal one, 
however little it may partake of the reprefentative form? Let 
the reader make his own comments on this text. 

The next thing, long holden as facred by the people of thefe 
kingdoms, which he endeavours to deftroy, in an indireét way 
is the Chriffian religion. That our readers may fee with their 
own eyes that this heavy charge is but too well founded, we 
May before them the following extraéts : 

« It is impoflible to renew 1 pofitions once thoroughly dete&ed, 
Religious feeds will never more vegetate in the p urified foil of France, 
Let a man of but a moderate fhare sof h umanity, make a retrofpeét of 


1793 years, and take account of the mafiacres, wars, treaions, mur- 
ders, afiaflinations, and of the whole black catalogue of evils, which 
over{pread the world, in confequence of the adoption of the filly con. 
ceits of the Nazarenes, and he will confefs that the human race has 
been already furiciently punithed for its brutith and credulous folly, 
He will be ready to with that the earthquake, which is faid to have 
rent the vail of the temple in twain, hag i allo f iwallowed up and funk 
to the centre of the curt: that accuried race; that no record, tradi. 
tion, or memory, might have remained of a people whofe fenfelefs 
and impious opinions have b: rought fuch iliads of miferies upon man- 
kind. He will acknowledge, that it is time the bonds of religious 
fuperftition were broken over the whole earth, that men may be 
Sei t to love the gentle yoke of morality; from the truths of 

which it is the very nature of hypx acrily to alienate their minds. 
Kingdoms, principal ities, and powers! If you be juft, you have no 
rational grounds of a ppreher nion. ‘There is nothing in the world 
more harmlefs and pacific than genuine reafon and philo! ophy.’ 


From the word 'Nazarenes, the period of 1793 years, and the 
whole context of this paflage, it is evident that he means not any 
particular fpecies of Chriftianity, but the genus; thus con- 
demning in the lump the whole of the doétiine of Chrift, and 
direcily ‘charging it with having been the caufe of the various 
dreadful evils which, during that long fpace of time, have af- 
fiGied mankind. —To proceed with our extracts : 
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« But it ise q ually trae, thatall the nations of the world have hitherto 
peen the miferable viétims of violence and fraud, which under the names 
of Gove rnment or Religion, or of fome fuch {pecious pretexts, have 
enabled anintereited mimority to > >prefs and prey upon the great body 
of their fellow creatures. By dovrees, this roul enchantment has becn 
ciflolved. ‘The devils have been at leneth caft out by the M« fliah’s 
philofopiy, fent on earth with a Revelation not intended to cclipfes 
tut to illumine human reafon; and, by a genera! difiution of light, to 
{ave man from the cruel hand of man. We have proceeded gra- 
dually, ur til we have attained the very fummit of the knowledge of 
Ethics. We learned, in the Jait centur 'y> that monarchy was not of 
divine right. We have proceeded, and are now convin ced, that even 
{uperttition itfelf is not fo, nor sg oe but jultice. St. Peter and 
st. Paul refe ened heir places in the far cluary to * St.Voltaire and St. 
Hume: and there are but two de eripelbos of people now, W ho do not 
plainly ‘difco ver the traces of human cunnirg and ingenuity in the 
fabric of all religious fyfems; thofe who fuppote themielves, or man- 
kind in ge on interelted in their continvance, and fech as from the 
force of early embibed prejudices, are afraid to examine.’ 


If the author had nothing more in view than to combat fu- 
perftition, we would gladly buckle on our literary harnefs, and 
give him our aid m attacking the empire of ignorance, by 
which fuperftition is uphoiden. If he avowed hoftilities againft 
iub{criptions to difputed religious dogmas, as tefts or qualifica- 
tions for civil cffices, and wrote avainft them as encroach- 
ments on the rights of the fubject, with whofe fpeculative opi- 
nions the magiftrate has, in reafon, nothing to do, we would 
cordially fupport him in thus afferting the civil and religious 
liberty of mankind: but to us it appears that, with him, /uper- 


fition and religion are fynonymous ; and that a difbelief of all re- 


vealed religion is the ground of his enmity to tefts*and creeds. 
We with it may turn out that we have mifunderftood him; 
moft certainly it is not our intention to mifreprefent his opi- 
nions; on the contrary, that they may {peak for themfelves, we 
will lay fome more extracts before the reader: 

; Thofe blafphemous and degrading pofitions, that rational crea- 
tures cannot be governed without the aid of {uperitition, and that 
morality, to be tlable and of j practical ufe, mutt reft upon a foundation 
of prejudices and falfehoods, are about to be configned to that jult 
contempt they merit, with the cther numerous and cruel falfehoods 
and follies of antiquity. Human reafon has at length difcovered, 
that it is no more in its power, than it is its province, to alter and 





‘ 


* ‘The tranilation of Volney’s Ruins, has effected much in this 
country of what fome people will ftile great miichict; others great 
good. It is one of the moit excellent ‘books ever publithed; and I 
with to recommend it warmly to ail ferious and well-difpofed Chriftians, 
particularly Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Henry Thornton,’ 
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amend the moral government of the Deity. Such facrilegious teme. 
rity will foon ceafe. The Babylon of fuperftition is fallen! 

« One cannot help remarking, the extreme folicitude of our clergy 
fince the French Revolution, on the fcore of what may be called the 
machinery, or the factitious parts of religion. Val numbers of, 
books are publifhed every month, at a heavy expence to their authors, 
in fupport of the various facred Hypothefes, concerning which the 
public in general feem to fhew themfelves very little tntereited. This 
refpectable and ufeful body of men judge erroneoufiy, | think, in 
foppofing the exillence of their facred office depends on the preferva- 
tion of certain nonfenfical chimeras. Our national character fecures 
us againft the apprehenfion of fuch impious follies as have been acted 
by the facrilegious madmen of France. ‘The Church of England will 
flourifh, as the preceptrefs and folter-mother of virtue and juit morals, 
and the neceffary ally of the Crown, long after the objecis of our pre- 
fent fuperftitious veneration are forgotten, or remembered only in 
our comedies and farces.’ 


Here he mentions the fuperftition of the church of England, 
without fpecifying in what it confifts: but, from a fubfequent 
pailage, we might conclude that a belief of revelation, as re- 
corded in the Old Teftament, comes within his idea of fuper- 
fiition ; and confequently that every church, fect, or de- 
nomination of Chriltians muff be fuperftitious ; for they all be- 
hieve that Chrittianity has its foundation in fcripture; and that, 
if the canonical books of the Jews be falfe, the gufpel cannot 
betrue. The author fhall again fpeak for himfelt, in a paflage 
in which he defends atheifm, and appears to give it the fuperio- 
rity over the Chriftian fyftem: 


‘ The Atheift complains of the matchlefs abfurdity of teaching, 
and fuppoffng the vulgar able to comprehend, the moft incompre- 
henfible myfleries; and yet unable to underftand the naked truths of 
morality, which require only the moft fimple exertions of the reafon- 
ing faculty. He pretends to fee no more utility than truth in your 
fyftem, which has never comprehended a thirtucth part of mankind, 
and has been for ages on the decline ; which has received all its m- 
provements from thofe very infidels it prefumes to damn and exe- 
crate ; and which has made fo fmall a progrefs in perfecting the 
morals of mankind, that even its ftauncheft votaries at this day, Judas 
hke, fcruple not to buy and fell their brothers’ blood! As an ex- 
ample of the dangerous {pirit of fuperftition (and a moderate one it 1s 
zmeng thoufands more ridiculous and more atrocious) the good 
people of this country once went to cutting one axother’s throats, on 
a queition of the propriety of bowing at the name of a certain pes- 
fon, when not a man of them could fazr/y prove that fuch perfon ever 
exifted: and if, after all, they had been able to prove it, ail the be- 

efit they could have derived therefrom, would have been the labour 
of the refearch. 

‘ He is forry to give offence, but he cannot reftrain his rifible 
faculties, when he is gravely told that Almighty witdom —— 
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{elf concerned in ordering a miferable people to cut off a bit of that 
-ecious member, which modefty and the fmall cloths ufually conceal : 

or, that the moit High condefcended to dire&t his prophet to feed 
upon petit pains, made of fir-reverence and barley-meal, to purge 
away by proxy the fins of the people. Such precious truths he thinks 
may fet people together by the ears (which indeed they have already 
fuficiently done) but can never in any degree contribute to the im- 
povement of their morals. 

‘he Indians fought for the truth, 

Of the Elephant and the Monkey’s tooth. 

‘ If you afk the moral Atheilt concerning death, he tells you he re- 
joices in it, as the moft glorious and moft confoling privilege of hu- 
manity. The grand refuge which makes the evils of life tolerable. 
Of Annihilation, he fays, he fees not how the fof of it can be made 
intelligible by human reafon. On the fubjects of future rewards and 
punifhments ; --he profeffes that good works are their own reward ; that 
confcience of crime naturally implies punifhment; and that thefe no- 
tions (true or falfe, which matters not to us, feeing we cannot change 
them) are indigenous in the human breait, and can never be eradi- 
cated. But for his own part, he faith, he is virtuous for virtue’s fake; 
not from the inferior motives of hope or reward, or fear of punifhment. 
Such are beneath the dignity of the philofophic character.’ 

We have gone into greater length in our review of this 
work than is fuited to our plan of brevity: but we thought 
that we owed it to the peace of the community to put 
men on their guard againft the attempts which appear now to 
be fyftematically made, not againft any particular mode of 
worfhip, but againft revealed religion in general; attempts 
the more dangerous, as they are made under the appearance of 
zeal for the conftitution and the eftablifhed church. ‘I hofe 
who are attached to either, or to both, finding a book written 
profefledly in fupport of the one and the other, could not expect 
to difcover in it do€trines fubverfive of both; and the poifon, 
being concealed under a fair outfide, might make the greateft 
ravages, before any danger could be apprehended. Man has 
been called by fome * a religious animal ;’ it is our wifh that 
the definition may always apply to him: what the religion of 
any individual may be, is nothing to us; it is a matter to be 
fettled between God and himfelf: we only defire that every man 
may prefefs /ome religion; that he believes that there is a future 
{tate, in which he fhal] be accountable for his actions in this 
world, and that injuftice is a crime which, if not expiated here, 
muft be attended with punifhment hereafter. Such a religion as 
this will be fufficient to prevent a man from being a dangerous 
member of fociety; and the perfon who believes thus much 
ought not to be deprived ofa fingle civil right becaufe he does 
not believe more: but the man who believes lefs, the man 
who denies a future ftate of refponfibility, cannot be fuited to 
a com- 
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a community in which the life, liberty, property, and honour 
of individuals depend on teftimony. Falfe evidence, when it Can 
be proved to be ijuch, may bring on the perfon who Zives ita 
degrading punifhment in this world: but it may be fo given ag 
Ti to clude the vengeance of human Jaws; and therefore, if a 
I man have not befoie his eyes fome other fear than that of human 
| inftitutions, which may be evaded by tngenurty, his fellows in 
fociety lofe one-half of their fecurity for che enjoyment of all that 
is dear tothem. Religion comes in aid of law, aid is, in our 
opinion, abfolutely necella:y to the exiftence of fociety. If we 
be right in this, we may fairly conclude that the individual, 
who deliberately fets about deftroying religion in general, (for 
we fpeak not of any particular fpecies of it,) muft not be tur. 
prized if he fees fociety itfelf involved in the deftruction; for 
they muft ftand or fall together. 

We hope that we have {poken fo intelligibly on this fubje&, 
that no one fhall deem us advocates for any particular religious 
eftablifhment ina nation, and ftill lefs for a political alliance 
between the church and the ftate: we have always felt the ne- 
1) ceflity of a belief in a future ftate, but have never been able to 
: | difcover any for incorporating thofe who profefled it, nor for 
giving dominion and power in temporals to men who call 
themfelves difciples and tollowers of an humble Redeemer, who 
faid that his kingdom was not of this world. The author of 
the pamphlet before us pays court to the church of England, 
and prays * that fhe may become univerfal throughout the em- 
pire:’ but this is merely ad captandum, tor, take away from 
her the {criptures, and laugh them to fcorn, as our author ap- 
pears to us to do, what in that cafe would become of her, or 
of any other Chriftian church whatever ? 

Having thus ventured to exprefs the fentiments which an at- 
tentive perulal of this pamphiet excited, we are ready enough 
to compliment the author on his fiyle, and to agree with him 
in all that he has faid about the flave-trade, the laws refpecting 
the recovery of debts, and the fettlement of the poor. Beyond 
this we cannot extend our commendation. Sh... 
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Art. VII. 4 Defcace of the Scots Highlanders in general; and fome 
learned Characters, in particuiar: with a new and {fatisfactory 
Account of the Picts, Scots, Fingal, Ofiian, and his Poems; as 
alfo of the Macs, Clans, Bodotria, and feveral other Particulars 

1 | refpefing the high Anuquities of Scotland. By the Rev. John 

| Lanne Buchanan. 8vo. pp. 286. 6s. Boards. Egertons, &c. 
1794+ 
“His writer has undertaken the difficult tafk of refuting fome 

novel pofitions of Mr. Pinkerton concerning the early 
hiftory of his nation, It is wei! known that Scotland is inha- 
bited 
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pited by two tribes of men extremely diffimilar, the Highlanders 
who {peak a Gaelic, and the Lowlanders who fpeak a Gothic 
dialel. Hitherto it has been taken for granted that the former 
are the criginal inhabitants of the country; and that the latter 
began to occupy the coaft and the flat lands about the time 
when the Anglo Saxons and Danes forcibly fettled in England. 
Mr. Pinkerton, on the contrary, maintains that the :-oths are 
the original fettlers, that the Caledonians and Picts fpoke a 
Gothic diale&, that Agricola ftrove againft Goths, and that 
the firft Gaelic colony came from Ireland into Scotland about 
or after the year 258. Each of thefe tribes feems to think its 
honour concerned in vindicating its claim to prior occupancy, 
and in faftening on its antagoniit the charge of intrufion: this 
author therefore entitles his work a Defence of the High!anders. 

The fundamental pofition of Mr. Finkerton, ** that the Piéts 
fpake the Gothic tongue,”’ is very correctly tranfcribed at page 

of this work, but we feek in vain for the facts that fhould 
difprove, or the probabilities that fhould invalidate, this unde- 
monftrated but very poflible circumftance. Indeed we are con- 
vinced that the more this opinion is examined, the more rational 
it will appear; and that no other portion of the inhabitants of 
G. Britaia in the time of Agricola can well be fuppofed to be 
of German or Gothic origin, than thofe of Caledonia; the 
name of which country is probably derived from the Gothic 
words fal and dun, fignifying the lald hills. Beda, in the very 
beginning of his ecclefiafticai biftory, boalts that the goipel was 
then preached in five different tongues in England; and he ex- 
prefsly enumerates, as diftinét, the language of the Scots and 
that of the Picts. 

We pafs over thofe paffages which bear any refemblance to 
the virulent invetives azain{t f{currility fo frequent among the 
learned in ws—over thofe which relate to individuals of whom 
we have every wifh to think highly—and over thofe which con- 
cern local etymologies and fubordinate antiquarian queftions— 
in order to notice the next important pofition of Mr. Pinkerton, 
which the author has extracted at page 1 32, and which he attempts 
to overthrow: namely, ‘* that no Druids ever dwelled north- 
ward of Wales.”” Cvlar exprefsly tells us that Druidifm was 
common to the Celtic and Belgic nations in France: if there 
be no traces of it in the Highlands, it decides the queftion; 
proving that not the Celts but the Belgz are the inventors of 
the fyftem, and fuperinduced it on their neighbours. To this 
point, however, nothing decilive is adduced.—At page 167, our 
author begins his refutation of Mr. Pinkerton’s aflertion relative 
to the very tardy converfion of the Picts to Chrittianity, who 
do not boaft a native faint, till the eleventh century. Saint 
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Fillan and fome others are named here in oppofition: but the 
proofs that they were neither Welfh nor Irifh churchmen are 
withholden. Chriftianity was certainly very flow in its progrefg 
among the Gothic nations ; whereas the Druids appear at an 
early period to have willingly undertaken its inculcation. 

Finally, at page 198, the author enters on the celebrated 
queftion concerning the poems of Offian, thofe facred books of 
the Highlanders. Mr. Buchanan confirms, on this head, an 
account to which there is much and, we think, an irrefiftible 
concurring teftimony: we mean that in the memory of certain 
feanachies, or rhapfodifts of the Highlands, are preferved a 
great number of metrical romances, relative to Fingal and the 
heroes of other times, the compofition of which Tradition 
afcribes to Offian. Of many of thefe ballads, Mr. Macpherfon 
appears to have given an improved vertion. J he chief differ- 
ences relate to the quantum of this improvement, and to the 
liberties which he has taken with chronology. ‘Thus much 
muft be acknowleged, that, in whatever degree his character 
as an antiquary can be impaired, his merit as a poet muil be 
enhanced. 

The language of this work is not altogether pure, but it is 
fufficientl y ‘perfpicuous. Tay.r. 





Art. 1X. Dangers which threaten Europe. Tranflated from the 
French. 8vo. pp. 76. Is. 6d. Booley. 1794. 


W! underftand that the original of this tranflation is from the 

pen of M. Mallet du Pan; whofe object, in writing this 
pamphlet, was to point out the principal caufes of the want of 
fuccefs in the late campaign, the faults to be fhunned, and the 
means to be employed for rendering the prefent campaign $ de- 
cifive in favour of the friends of order and peace.’ 

We have had occafion, once before, to {peak of M. Mallet 
du Pan, and to give our opinion of him as a writer. Of a 
former performance, we exprefled ourfelves in terms of com- 
mendation ; that which we have at prefent under confideration 
ferves, with little exception, to ftrengthen and confirm the judg- 
ment which we then formed of his abilities. With refpect to 
his politics, he appears to us to have taken a middle courfe ; in 
which, fo far from finding that fafety which the adage promiles, 
(medio tutiffimus idis,) he is attacked on both flanks by enemies 
of oppofiie principles, who have little in common with each 
other but their hoftiliiyv to him. By writing againft the old 
government of France, and in fupport of tne - principles on 
which the firft revolution in that country was founded, he 
brought on himilelf the ill-will of the royal party, and of all 
thofe who were of opinion that the firfl aflembly was empowered 
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only to reftore, not to alter, the old French conftitution, ftill 
le(s to deftroy it. By writing againit the conftitution and in fa- 
vour of the war carried on by the confederated powers, he has 
expofed himfelf to the vengeance and indignation of the repub- 
licans, and of all thofe who are of opinion that the allies, by 
interfering with the interna! government of France, are violating 
the rights of a fovereign and independent nation. So circum- 
{tanced, M. Mallet du Pan has the misfortune to be abufed by 
parties the moft oppofite and adverfe, and fearcely can find a 
man who agrees with him in politics. 

As to the prefent war againft France, he unequivocally pro- 
nounces it to be ad interneciniem: * It is (fayshe) a war of ex- 
termination, as the regicides themfelves have, with great rea- 
fon, named it. The monfter of anarchy muft perifh, or Eue 
rope mult expect to fee the downfall of every throne, the diflo- 
jution of all the bands of fociety, the abolition and contempt of 
all religion, the fubverfion of all principle, the violent attack of 
all property, and the maflacre of half its population,’ 

‘To avert fuch calamities, he calls cn all Europe to arm 
againft France, and afcribes to blindnefs or folly the policy of 
thofe {tates which with to preferve a neutrality, and expect to 
find in treaties a fecurity againft hoftilities on the part of the 
convention. 

‘ You talk of treaties, (fays he,) as if folid treaties could exik 
with the tiger—as if it were fullicient not to have provoked him, to 
be fafe from his fury. You place your fecurity in the remotenefs of 
your fituation, as though thunder could not in a fhort time extend its 
ravages to a diitance ; as if thofe who form an electric chain did not 
experience almoit at the fame inftant, the fame ffiock. It looks like 
playing with a revolution, which threatens to overturn every thing, 
to {wallow up every thing, which makes nofecret of tts views, and which 
every day acquires new means torealize them. Your views are lordid; 
you form the narrow and felfith calculations of egotiits, at the time that 
devouring flames furround all parts of the focial edifice; whilit the 
concurrence of ailis neceflary to forma barrier to their threatening pro- 
grefs, when it is fo much your intereit to be jult at home, and terrible 
abroad, you employ but half means againft the common enemy, and 
keep the reft of your power to create new ones—who could helieve 
that Europe would look on and behold a torrent forming and {welling, 
of which the origin and progrefs fo clearly announced its ravages, 
without feeing that it threatened its fafety, or at leaft without oppofing 
fome obftacle to it ?’ 

M. Mallet du Pan, though convinced of the neceffity of the 
War, was not fo abfurd as to think that it could be terminated 
either {peedily or with facility : 

‘ The French, (he fays,) encouraged by fucceffes, more or leis 
brilliant, againit all their enemies, excited by the ardour of pillage, 
and by the molt infidious and atrocious fuggeltions, intoxicated by a 
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{pecies of fanaticifm, which infpires with all its madnefs nations the 
molt calm, which produces vuniineciels traits of heroifm amongit 
people the jeaft warlike, led on by chiefs whofe only alternative i i3 
the icaffold or fuecefs, and who can obtain this fuccefs only by the 
total overthrow of empites; too deeply criminal, too entirely aban- 
doned tolicentiufnets and debauchery, not to dread the return of order; 
always fed wit h the feductive hope that t! hey will fhortly repofe in 
peace ond opulence on the {pails of their victims—all concar in thew- 
ing tact the revolted people of France will not ceafe to unite to the 
ardent bravery of the pte. nt Gauls a ferocity hitherto unknown, and 
that tremendous conit: ancy which appears fo utterly 1 inconfiitent with 
their thoughtlef, 2 nd {prightly charaéter ——How can it be expected 
that this deftructi tve activity, which 1 is the very effence of the prefent 
erifis, and which every thing tends to k: cep up, fhould allow a {peedy 
termination to your difaiters ”? Doubtlefs it is a ftate of burning fever 
which will be followed by extreme debility ; but upon what grounds 
can you pretend to calculate the duration of the paroxifm } Doubt- 
lefs the monftrous edifice of the french revolution will end in raip, 
becaule it is built on a moving fand, and becaafe all its parts want 
relation and conneétion ; but ‘perhaps, a great part of the prefent ge- 
neration will moulder away, and a general mourning cover the face 
of Europe, before the pe riod of its termination arrives.’ 


Surely fuch a picture as this is more likely to countera& than 
to promote the views of M. Mallet du Pan, as affording to the 
enemies of France much {ftronger grounds for abandoning the 
war, than encouragement for carrying it on:—but this is not 
all; for, as if he had forgotten on which fide he was writing, 
he takes pains to point out, in itrong terms, that the purfuit 
in which the allies are engaged is abfolutely hopelefs, and its 
a ta unattainable : 

« An enormous mafs of affienats, (fays he ») to the emiflion of 
which no bounds are fet, and which fear forces into circulation with- 
out complaint and without difficulty through the whole extent of .the 
kingdom, ferves for the payment of all articles in the interior; ina 
word, to pay eff the troops, their fubaitence, their equipment, their 
marches, &c. in fhort nll ches exhaufis the refources of foreign: powers, 
cofts the convention nothing, /: nce they have converted their paper mills inte 
treafuries. To fuch a degree have they fubjugated France, that they 
dare attempt any thing without hefitation or fear, [tis by thefe means 
that they expend at prefent, in fix weeks, more than, under the old 
government, which they fo decry, was expended in a whole year, 
even at periods of the ercatett extravagance. Yet notwithftanding 
this monftrous devaftation, i evere in vain tc expe their means to be 
exhaufled, for this can only arije from a dijsrcportion of the efforts to the 
refaurces; and here resources jpr: ing up as it avere by magic in proportion 
to their wants.’ — 

Who could fuppofe, after this, that the author’ s purpofe was 
to urge the allies to a vigorous se fecution of the war! yetit 
was with that view that he publithed his pamphlet. For our 
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part, we are fo decidedly of opinion that he defeats his ow: 
purpole, thar, were we required to prove the necemty of an 
immediate peace, we fhonld ufe precilely thofe arguments 
which he adduces in favour of wa »——and, as if thofe which we 
bave already itated were net fufictently rong, he furniihes us, 
if poffible, till ftronger; as our readers will find by peruling 
the following extract : 

« Are the armies in want of any thing? Are any cf their fupplies 
retarded? Thefe ovjects are put in reguiftion through the waole 
country; inftantly every one hattens to trip himfelf; the thinki: 
and wife man, on that {core more expofed to their malevolence, dit- 
tinguifhes himfelf by the extent of his patriots gifts, as they are 
calied, too happy in faving his head by fuch a facriice. ‘his is not 
only the cafe with refpeé&t to things the moft trifling, as the procure- 
ment of fint and old linen fer the wounded, it is extended univerlally 
to all objects without exception; nothing more is wanting to procure 
men and horfes for the tranfmiffion of their difpatches to the pro- 
vinces and the armies; the fignature of the frit villain that the Con- 
vention has invefted with its full powers eireéts, as by a magic charm, 
in two days, what would take up fovereigns as many months, and at 
an enormous cxpence. 

‘ We might adduce numerous other circumftances, which all ccn- 
cur in proving todemonitration that the french potlefs a multiplicity 
of advantages againft their enemies, effentially depending on the 
dreadful crifis with which they are agitated; for, what fovereion is 
there, be he as defpotic as he may, who could dare to do once what 
the pretended regenerators of France have been inceflant!y doing for 
four years pat? A light impott, loudly called for by circumftances for 
the fecurity of perfons and property, 1s the object of a thoufand com- 
plaints and objeétions, whilft in France they difpofe arbitrarily of, 
évery thing, and the lealt murmur on the part of the plundered is the 
fignal of his execution.’ 

The author forefaw the inference which we have drawn from 
the truths that he has ftated ; he was aware that fuch an in- 
ference might be deduced from them: but he contends that it 
would be erroneous. In elucidating his fubject, he compares 
l'rance to a pirate, and the belligerent powers to a number of 
peaceable navigators, compelled, after an abundance of provo- 
cation, outrages, and menaces, to unite their force againft him. 
He afks whether it would be wife in them, their affociation 
having been formed under the idea that they had nothing to 

xpect, if they were not victorious, but flavery or death, to 
endeavour to treat with the plunderer, merely becaufe they met 
with more refittance than they expected. [heir want of fuc- 
cels, he fays, could arife only from a want of union and har- 
mony tn their exertions at a moment when a little conflancy, 
and the combination of all their forces, would have cleared the 
feas of this deftructive fcourge, and have been the pledge of the'r 
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future fecurity. Were this pirate to have the fame refouree 


which our author allows to France, perhaps it would be wifer 
to abandon the conteft, than to carry it on with little or no 
pro‘pect of fuccefs. ; 

With refpeét to the plan of operations, he would have the 
allies confider that their grand object oughr to be to make them. 
felves mafters of Paris; and he is of opinion that the prefent 
campaign muft decide, not the deftiny of France alone, bur of 
all Europe. The confederates, he thinks, ought to make 
“terror the order of the day ;” and fhould fo purfue every fuc. 
cefs gained over the French, as not to allow them time to re. 
cover from their fright. Alas! it has fo happened that the 
French have been beforehand with the allies, and, by repeated 
attacks, have fcarcely allowed them breathing time. 

To do our author jultice, he feems to have difcovered the 
principal caufe of the failure of the allies during the laft cam- 
paign ; when they fhould have advanced in one vaft body, and 
have availed themfelves of the confternation occafioned by the 
fall of Valenciennes, they divided their army; and, while they 
thus checked their own progrefs, they gave the enemy time to 
recover their fpirits. The French foon ventured to act offenfively, 
and they in a fhort time triumphed over that very army in de- 
tail, which they did not dare to look in the face when it formed 
one compaét and formidable body. His obfervations on this 
fubje&t are extremely judicious, and are expreiled in very for- 
eible language. 

Defenfive operations, he is convinced, muft be attended with 
ruin to the allies; he would therefore advife them never to wait 
to be attacked, but, on the contrary, to be on alll occafions the af- 
failants. We have often been entertained in the public prints 
with accounts of the manner in which the French republican 
forces have been fpirited upto the moft extraordimary exertions, 
The following, 2s much more probable, we extract from our 
author ; and it muft convince the world that, under all cir« 
eumftances,. it cannot be the intere{t of the confederates to ree 
ceive an attack, but that they ought on the contrary to make 
it: 

‘ When the regicides mean to ftrike one of thofe grand blows, 
which the committee of public fafety has traced the plan of, and for 
the fuccefs of which the head of the general is anfwerable ; they af- 
femble the army, the commiffioners appear, decorated with all their 
diftinétive marks, they read fome bomba{t of the Convention or of 
the committee, and they add an havangue in the Oriental flyle of the 
day. Their fworn emiffarics fpread themfelves amongit the ranks to 
make the neceflary comments, applaud the brave, and excite the 
tintid ; the air is rent with fhouts of ¥ive Ja repubdlique! with impre- 
cations and blafphemies again all kings under the name of tyrants, 
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apaint sli fubje€ts under the denomination of /laves, or vile Satellites 
of de/voti/n. The women, Or rather furtes or bacchantes, diftribute 
brandy in immente quaatiues; warlike mufic, which would excite 
the molt coward.y, gives the lafthelp to their fury, and fifty thoufand 
wild beats, foaming with rage, pour down with redoubled fpeed and 
with the cries of cannibals on foldiers whofe valour is excited by no 

afien.— Can one wonder that fuch a fhock fhould ftagger and finally 


overcome them? 
« Jn attacking the patriots, on the contrary, one is always fure to 


take them in fome fort unprovided ; that ts to fay, that you have no 
longer to dread that fiery impetuofity, that mafs, that combination of 
efforts which were only the effe& of every kind of illufion; the pa- 
roxyim of that ardent fever, which augments fo prodigioufly the 
firength of the phrenetic, is over; every one is in his natural ftates 
no common bond of union unites fo many incoherent parts, they have 
no longer any fubfticute for great talents; diftruft and want of difci- 

line foon produce confufion and fear. , Ji is then that the brave 
troops of the Prince of Cobourg and General C/airfayt regain all their 
fuperiority over the wild ferocious hordes under the orders of Fourdany 
Michau, and that heap of petty fubaltern villains, which fame has only 
preferved from cbfcurity to expofe them to the execration of pofterity. 
Thefe factitious refources difappear with the caufe that gave them 
birth; and, if they are furprized the inftant afterwards, nothing is 
met with but a degree of feeblenefs proportioned to the ftate of vio- 
lence to which they owed their fuccefs.’ 

In giving his opinion as to what ought to be the plan of 
operations this year on the part of the allies, the author fays that 
the campaign ought to have opened with the fiege of Lifle. The 
recent events, which have checked the progrefs of the confe- 
derates, and have compelled them to ftop fhort in the career 
of their conquefts and to fly to the protection of Auftrian 
Flanders, fhew very clearly that this opinion was well founded. 
It appears ftrange that the different cabinets of the belligerent 
powers fhould have thought it advifeable or practicable to make 
their armies advance toward Paris, with any degree of fafety, 
while they left in their rear fo formidable a fortrefs as Lifle; a 
place of fuch extent as to be capable of receiving and fending 
forth againft Weft Flanders a whole army ; and the numerous 
garrifon of which could at any time levy contributions to the 
very gates of Ypres, Courtray, and Tgurnay. For fuch an 
undertaking as the fiege of Lifle, he th’hks there fhould be at 
leaft 45,000 men to be employed in the operations, with a 
covering army of 70,000. To thefe he thinks fhould be 
added a corps of nine or ten thoufand light troops, to advance 
fucceflively in front and on the wings, to harafs the enemy in 
different points, to difperfe them when they firft attempt to 
allemble, and to enable the grand army to avoid all unneceflary 


exertions. The fiege of Lifle, he fays, might well be expected to 
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be attended with greater difficulty than that of Valenciennes, 
as the French would nodoubt make every effort to raife it, and 
to fave a town of fuch importance. Should an innumerable 
multitude of the republicans unite at a ciftance for the purpofe 
of pouring down in a mafs on the befiegers, the latter, he fays, 
ought not to wait to receive them tn their intrenchments, but 
fhould advance and offer them battle in the open plain, the 
proper theatre for the valour of the Auftriaus and their allies, 
and where they could moit effectually reap the fruits of a 


victory. 
Such 


ears to be weil acquainted with his fubject, and who treats.it 
with much ability. Wehave given the greater fcope to our 
review of it, as it is not the production of a party man in this 
country, who might take his politics from his leader, and fup- 
port the war merely becaufe his patron happened to be a mini- 


fier; it 
French 


days, having been born and bred in the city of Geneva, It 
would feem as if he were thoroughly convinced that the re- 
publican fyftem in- France was not founded on the free will of 
the people, but on their fears ; that it was formed by the viola- 
tion of every principle of juice and found policy ; and that it 
isfupported only by force and all the horrors of profcriptions 
and bloody exccutions. It is not for us to fay whether he be 


right or 


very capable of forming a judgment, and that he reafons power- 


fully in its fupport. 
In the potiricaL clafs of this month’s catalogue, the reader 
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is the outline of a pamphlet written by a man who ap- 


is the work of aman, who, thouzh writing againft the 
Convention, was himfelfa republican from his boyith 
b] t y 


wrong in his opinion: but we muft allow that he is 
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fe fourth book (vol.ii.) of this very interefting hiftory 
commences with a ftatement of the population in the Bri- 

tifh Weft India iflands. ‘Ihe total amount of the white inhae 
bitants is computed to be 65,305, and that of the d/ack 455,684; 
an immenfe difparity, fcarcely to be reconciled to any tdeas of 
political prudence; and the time may come in which, apprized 
of their fuperior numbers, feeling their firengih, and enraged by 
accumulated oppreffions, this immenfe body may feverely re- 
taliate on their tafk-mafters. ‘The prefent ravaged ftate of 
St. Domingo ought to imprefs the mind of the planter as well 
with fentiments of judicious caution as with thole of proper 


humanity. 
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The two great branches of white and fable inhabitants are 
fsbdivided into vious claffes, according to their fhade of 
colour, and to other diftinguifhing traits; for inftance, Creoles, 
or native whites; Creoles of mixed blood ; and free native 
blacks; of whom the refpe€tive characters are curioufly and 
minutely difcuffed by our author, in the firft chapter of this 
fourth book. His account of the Creoles in general, but, in 
articular, of the delicacy and tendernefs which mark the fe- 
males of that order, is highly interefting ; and it concludes 
with an addrefs to the Sable Venus, written by a deceafed 
friend of Mr. Edwards, —of which we fhal] prefent our readers 
with two ftanzas, containing images for the molt part new 
to European readers. he firft defcribes the chariot of the 
goddets : 

« Of ivory was the car, inlaid 

With every thell of lively thade ; 
‘The throne was burmith’d gold: 

The footitool gay with coral beam’d, 

The wheels with brighteft amber gleam’d, 
And glitter’d as they roli’d.’ 

The fecond ftanza depicts the fable deity herfelf: 

‘ Her kin exceil’d the raven plume, 

Her breath the fragrant orange bloom, 
Her eye the tropic beam: 

Soft was her lip as filken down, 

Aid miid her Jock, as evening fun 
That gilds the Cobre * ftream.’ 

The fecond and third chapters of this book treat of the parti- 
cular manners, genius, and characters of the negroes employed 
in our iflands ; and, in the courfe of them, we have an abridged 
hiftory of the flave-trade at its commencement, and during its 
early periods. Mr. Edwards laments the original eftablifhment 
of this nefarious commerce, but defends the prefent race of 
planters trom thofe intemperate charges of cruelty and defpotifm, 
in the treatment of their flaves, which have been urged againft 
them in kurope; and molt feelingly remonftrates againft that 
bafty and unlimited emancipation of them which has been the 
fource of fuch infinite calamities in the French fettlements, 
Some gentlemen, he informs us, who, refiding in Europe, had 
been led by humanity and the popular outcry to order their 
agents to give liberty to their flaves, have fince found it necef- 
fary to retract that order, from a conviction that their bene- 
volent purpofes could not be carried into effect, conliftently 
with the happinefs of the negroes themfelves. 

The Portugueze, in 1442, firft fet on foot this infamous 
trafic in human fleth. In 1502, the Spaniards followed their 
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example, and the mines of Hifpaniola were then firft wrought by 
the inhabitants of Guinea, torn from their native country and 
the tendereft connections which nature knows, to toil in fub- 
terraneous caverns, and to walle the remains of life in darknefs 
and unavailing anguifh. ‘To the eternal difgrace of the Eng- 
lith name, which ought to be for ever facred to freedom, 
Captain John Hawkins next engaged in the barter of blood; 
and the fhip which he commanded, by another and {tiil more 
glaring violation of decency and juftice in the denomination, 
was called THe Jesus. On this predatory errand, he failed 
three times to the coaft of Guinea; ** going every day on 
fhore, (fays his biographer in Hackluyt,) during his ftay 
there, to take the inhabitants, with burning and {poiling theie 
towns.” As his object was rapine and wealth, fo his daily 
e:nployment and paltime were devaftation and murder: but the 
vengeance of Heaven overtook him in his third voyage, and 
his {quadron of fix fhips was either difperfed by the winds over 
the ocean, or wrecked on that ill-fated fhore which his avarice 
had drenched with blood, 

Notwithftanding this difafler,—in a few years, a firft, a 
fecond, and a third African company fucceffively arofe under the 
fantion of the Britihh government; and at laft the name of Mae 
jefty was proftituted, by calling it the Royal African Company, 
Lhe Revolution, which abolifhed the tyranny of the Stuarts, 
gave a momentary refpite, from oppreflion and death, to the 
flaves of Guinea: but, by the ftatutes oth and roth of William 
and Mary, the firft Afiento company was eftablifhed, and this 
commerce was refumed. In 1750, the African trade, then 
nearly expiring, was renovated under thofe politic (we cannot 
add humane) conditions and regulations by which it is now 
carried on. With aconcife account of thofe regulations, and 
of many interefling particulars concerning the trade itfelf, by 
no means neceffary to be here detailed, the fecond chapter of 
this bock concludes. 

The fucceed:ng chapter opens a novel and affefting fcene. Ie 
affords us the hiftory of man in his moit degraded ftate of 
favage mature, as he roams in untamed ferociou!nefs among 
the gloomy wilds of Afric: —we fhall abridge the whole as cone 
cilely as perfpicuity will allow. 

The firft clafs of flaves enumerated, as brought from Africa 
to the Weft Indies, are called Adandingoes, or natives of the 
windward coatt of that vatt continent. It appears to Mr, Ed- 
wards that the Mandingoes are, in their native countries, Mo- 
hammedans. Ue himfeit has poflefied flaves from that country 
who could repeat many pailages of the Coran, and could write 
Arabic fluently. ‘They are diftinguifhed above their fellow 
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captives by an air of marked fuperiority, and by gentlenefs of 
difpofition and docility of behaviour, which feem to be the refule 
of early education and difcipline, but they are horribly addicted 
to theft. In their complexions and perfons, they are esfily to 
be diftinguifhed from the Africans who are born nearer to the 
equator. They are of a lefs glofly black; and their hair is not 
woolly, bute foft and filky. The author fuppoles that, in the 
frequent religious wars which happen between the Mohammedan 
nations inhabiting the countries to the north and eatt of Sierra 
Leone, thefe unfortunate people are taken prifoners, and are 
fold for flaves to the factors who conduct this trade. 

The Koromantyn or Gold Coaft Negroes exhibit a character 
fierce and inflexible. They poflefs an active, ftubborn, and 
daring mind, equal to any enterprize of difficulty or danger ; 
and they meet death in its moft terrible form without being ap- 
palled. The greater part, deftined to be flaves in their own 
country, fubmit to labour with promptitude, and even with 
alacrity:—but among them are fome who, being born of 
higher rank, and having enjoyed freedom in Africa, require the 
menacing {courge to be perpetually holden over them, and the 
triGeft curb of perfonal reftraint. Sullen in their demeanor, 
and bearing defiance on their brow, they conftantly meditate 
the bur fling of their chains; and the moft fanguinary infurrec- 
tions have frequently been caufed by them. One dreadful in- 
ftance of this kind is recorded in p.65; and the ferenity with 
which the condemned ¢hieftains met a painful death, which it 
was found necefiary to inflict on them, extorts admiration and 
compaffion even for thofe who literally drank the blood of our 
butchered countrymen. 

The people of Wbidah are the next objects of our author’s exe 
tended inveftigation, ‘Ichey are generally called in our iflands 
Papaws; and they form a ftriking contraft to the hardy Koro- 
mantyn. They fhrink with terror from the infliction of pain, 
and agonize under the apprehenfion of approaching death. 
From the high ftate of agriculture in that part of Africa from 
which they are brought, and in which they are probably inured 
to early toil, they have a conftitutional aptitude tor induftrious 
exertion, and commence their labours on a new foil without 
repining. Degraded far below even thefe by a' ject pufillanimity 
and timid defpondency, are the flaves imported trom the Bight 
of Benin: a country of Africa, fays Mr. E. comprehending an 
extent of coaft of near 300 leagues, and of which the interior re- 
gions are unknown even to the people of Lurope. ‘They are 
called Egogs in the iflands, and appear to be the lowelt in the 
fcale of human beings: in complexion, they are more yellow 
than the Gold Coaft and Whidah Negroes ; are of a fickly hue, 
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and, in the conform:tion of the face, very much refemble the 
baboon. Such is the conflitutional depreffion of their animal 
fpirits, or fuch the fervile terror under which long- continued 
flavery has bowed them down, that, if addrefled” harfhly ’ or 
treated feverely by their mafters, they often fly to fuicide for lief 
from forrow, and fink beneath the ftorm which they want vigour 
to cppofe. In their own country, they are Anthropophagi ; 
and their degraded (yfteimn of reli gion leads them to worthip, 
for their principal divinity, a reptile called Guana, which is a 
fpecies of lizard. 

The laft in order of this opprefied progeny of Africa are 
the Negroes imported from Congo and Angola, of whom our 
bidiesion avers little more than that they are in nedtial a more 
flender and nghel) y race, of a dec p and glofly black, of a dif. 
pofition naturally mild and Goel ‘ hter tor domeftic fervice 
than field-labour, expert in mechanics, and endued with more 
honelty than the reit of their fable . brethren. 

Such is the varied picture which the people themfelves pre. 
fent. Mr. Edwards now proceeds to difplay the peculiar 
cultoms, (ports, and fuperititions, imported by them from their 
native continent, and in ufe among them in their own aflemblies, 
whether holden for the purpole of joy or grief; and it would 
be unjuft not to permit him, on this interefting fubject, to 
fpeak in his own elegant and imprefiive Janguage : 

© Itis nv ealy matter, I confefs, to difcriminate thofe circumftances 
which are the refult of proximate caufes, from thofe which are the 
effects of national cufloms and early habits in favage life; but I am 
afraid that cowardice and difimulation have been the properties of 
flavery ir ail ages, and will continue to be fo, to the end of the 
world. It is a fituation that neceffarily fuppreffes many of the bef 
affeQions of the human heart.—if it calls forth any latent virtues, 
they are thofe of fympathy and compaflica towards perfons in the 
fame condition of life; and accordingly we find that the Negroes in 
general are itrongly attached to their countrymen, but above all, to 
fuch of their companions as came in the fame fhip with them from 
Africa. ‘This is a firiking circumftance: the term /Ac:pmate is under- 
ftood among them as fignifying a relationfhip of the mot ende aring 
nature; perhaps as recalling the time when the fufferers were cut of 
together from their common country and kindred, and awakening re- 
ciprocal f; fympathy, from the remembrance of mutual affliction. 

« But their benevolence, with a very few exceptions, extends no 
further. The fofter virtues are feldom found in the bofom of the en- 
fleved African. Give him fufficient authority, and ke becomes the 
mm {t remorfelefs of tyrants. Of all the degrees of wretchednefs endured 
by the ions of men, the greateft, aflureciy, is the mifery of thole 
who are unhappily doomed to be the Slaves of Slaves; a moft un- 
natural videtidie. which fometimes takes place in the fugar plantations, 
as dor inftance, when it is found neceflary to infire& young Negroes 
in 
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in certain trades or handicraft employments. In thofe cafes it is 
ulual to place them ina fort of apprenticefhip to fuch of the old Ne- 

roes as are competent to give them inftruction; but the harfhnefs 
with which thefe people enforce their authority, is extreme; and it 
ferves in fome degree to leffen the indignation which a good mind ne- 
ceffarily feels at the abufes of power by the Whites, to obferve that 
the Negroes themfelves, when invefted with command, give full play 
to their revengeful paffions; and exercife all the wantonnefs of cruelty 
without reftraint or remorfe.’ 

‘ Of thofe imitative arts in which perfection can be attained only 
in an improved ftate of fociety, it is natural to fuppofe that the Ne- 

roes have but little knowledge. An opinion prevails in Europe that 
they peflefs organs peculiarly adapted to the fcience of mufic; but 
this I believe is an ill-founded idea. In vocal harmony they difplay 
neither variety nor compafs. Nature feems in this refpect to have 
dealt more penurioufly by them than towards the reft of the human 
race. As practical muficians, fome of them, by great labour and 
careful inftruction, become fufficiently expert to bear an under part in 
a public concert; but I do not recolleét ever to have feen or heard of 
a Negro who could truly be called a fine performer on any capital in- 
ftrument. In general they prefer a loud and long-continued noife to 
the fineft harmony, and frequently confume the whole night xz beating 
on a board with a fiick. ‘This is in faét one of their chief mufical in- 
firuments; befides which, they have the Banja or Merriwang, the 
Dundo, and the Gesmbay; all of African origin. The firft is an im- 
perfect kind of violincello; except that it is played on by the finger 
lke the guitar; producing a difmal monotony of four notes. ‘The 
Dundo is precifely a tabor; and the Goombay is a ruftic drum; being © 
formed of the trunk of a hollow tree, one end of which is covered 
with a fheep’s fkin. From fuch inflruments nothing like a regular 
tune can be expected, nor is it attempted. 

* Their fongs are commonly impromptv, and there are among them 
individuals who refemble the wprovi/atcre, or extempore bards, of Italy ; 
but | cannot fay much for their poetry. Their tunes in general are 
characteriftic of their national manners; thofe of the Eboes being foft 
and languifhing ; of the Koromantyns heroic and martial. At the 
fame time, there is obfervable, in moft of them, a predominant me. 
lancholy, which, to a man of feeling, 1s fometimes very atfedting. 

‘ At their merry mectings and midnight feftivals, they are not 
without ballads of another kind, adapted to fuch occafions ; and here 
they give full {cope to a talent for ridicule and derifion, which is exer- 
cifed not only again{t each other, but alfo, not unfrequently, at the 
expence of their owner or employer; but moft part of their fongs at 
thefe places are fraught with cbfcene ribaldry, and accompanied with 
dances in the higheft degree licentious and wanton. 

' ¢ At other times, more efpecially at the burial of fuch among them 
as were refpected in life, or venerable through age, they exhibit a 
fort of Pyrrhic or warlike dance, in which their bodies are ftrongly 
agitated by running, leaping, and jumping, with many violent and 
frantic geftures and contortions. Their funeral fongs too are all of the 
heroic or martial caft; affording fome cclour to the prevalent notion that 
the Negroes confider death not only as a welcome and happy releafe 
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from the calamities of their condition, but alfo as a paffport to the place 
of their nativity; a deliverance which, while it frees them from 
bondage, reflores them to the fociety of their deareft, long-loft, and 
Jamented relatives in Africa. But I am afraid that this, like other 
European notions concerning the Negroes, is the dream of poetry ; the 
fympathetic effufion of a fanciful or too credujous imagination *, 


The 
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« ® Perliaps it was fome fuch imagination that gave rife to the fol. 
Jowing little poem, now pubdlilhed tor the firft time—the produ@tion 
of early youth; but furely if the fond idea of returning to their native 
country could afford the poor Negroes comfort and confolation in 
death, it were to be withed that it really prevailed among them. 


‘ODE on seernc a Necro-Funeran. 
Mahali dies! O’er yonder plain 
His bier is borne: The fable train 
By youthful virgins led: 
Daughters of injur’d Afric, fay 
Why raife ye thus th’ heroic lay, 
Why triumph o’er the dead? 
No tear bedews their fixed eye: 
?Tis now the hero lives, they cry ;— 
Releas’d from flav’ry’s chain: 
Beyond the billowy furge he flies, 
And joyful views his native fkics, 
And long-loft bowers again. 
On Koromantyn’s palmy foil 
Heroic deeds and martial toil, 
Shall fill each glorious day ; 
Love, fond and taithful, crown thy nights, 
And blifs unbought, unmix’d delights, 
Paft cruel wrongs repay. 


Nor lordly pride’s ftern avarice there, 
Alone fhall nature’s bounties fhare; 
To all ber children free. — 
For thee, the dulcet Reed fhall fpring, 
His balmy bowl the Coco bring, 
The Anana bloom for thee. 


The thunder hark! ’Tis Afric’s God, 

He wakes, he lifts th’ avenging rod, 
And fpeeds th’ impatient hours: 

From Niger’s golden ftream he calls ; 

Fair Freedom comes,—oppreflion falls; 
And vengeance yet is ours! 


Now, Chriftian, now, in wild difmay, 

Of Afric’s proud revenge the prey, 
Go roam th’ affrighted wood ;— 

‘Transform’d to tigers, fierce and fell, 

Thy race fhall prow] with favage yell, 
And glut their rage for blood! 
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The Necroes, in general, are fo tar from courting death, that, amon 
fach of inem as have refided any length cf time in the Welt Indies, 
fxicide is much lefs frequent than among the free-born, happy, and 
civiliied inhabitants of Great Britain. With them, equally with the 
Whites, nature ‘hrinks back at approaching diffolution; and when, at 
anv time, fadden or untimely death overtakes any of their come 
panions, inftead of rejoicing at fuch an event, they never fail to ime 
pate it to the malicious contrivances and diabolical arts of fome pracy 
suioners in Oéead, a term of African origin, fignifying forcery or 
witchcraft, the prevalence of which, among many of their countrys 
men, all the Negroes molt firmly and implicitly believe. We may 
believe, therefore, that their funeral fungs and ceremonies are com- 
monly nething more than the diffonznce of favage barbarity and riot; 
as remote from the fond fuperflition to which they are alcribed, as 
from the fober diétates of a rational forrow.’ 

This chapter concludes with a particular account of thé 
Obeah, the dreadful practice above mentioned, which has been 
the occafion, at times, of al moft depopulating whole plantations ; 
the effect of the tremendous power which is fupoofed by the 
fuperftitious African to attend the fpells of the hoary magician, 
The devoted viétim pines away under the influence of imaginary 
terrors; an invifible agent, armed with the vergeance of Hea- 
ven, inceflantly purfues him ; and he gracua.ly finks into the 
grave under the aggravated horrors of his torlor’ condition. 

Chapters rv. and v. continue the hifti ry of the flave-trade 
to the prefent period, in which are interfpeif.d many judicious 
obfervations, and much important information, the refult of 
the author’s perfonal inquiries on the fpot, and, confequently, 
the more valuable. ‘The great queftion re!ative to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of totally abolithing the flave-trade 1s alfo 
extenfively difcufled: but, as that queition has lately been the 
fubject of public devate,we fhal: not here enlarge onit. Uhrough- 
out the whole of the argument, Mr. idwards proves himfelf to 
be aman of humane and liberal fentiments; and we have no 
doubt that the African progeny under his controul are as bappy 
as the nature of their melancholy condition will admit. For- 
tunate would it have been for the national charadter and the 
fubjeéted individuals, if the conduct of all the other owners of 
Welt India property had been animated by the fame noble prin- 
ciples, and guided by the fame rules, which cireét the proceedings 
of the worthy writer.—An Appendix of nearly 50 pages follows 

but fott,—bencata yon tam’rind thade, _ 
Now let the hero’s iimbs be laid; 
Sweet flumbers blefs the brave: 
There thall the breezes thed perfume, 
Nor livid lightnings bla the bloom 
That decks Mahali’s grave.’ 
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the fourth book, confifting of a {cries of moft wife and humane 
regulations, which, under the title ot *s THE CoNSOLIDATED 
Stave Act oF JAMAICA,” paiied the Aflembly of that :fland 
in March 17g2. A fpirit of juftice ard philanthropy pervades 
every page of this fummary ot provincial inflitutions, and it is 
equally honourable to the abilities and the intentions of thofe 
who compofed it. 
Having gone at fo much detail into the {cope and purport of 
the preceding portion of this work, the te wer muft excufe 
our pafling as briefly over the Jaft two books as the interetting 
nature of the fubjects will allow. ‘Thefe are, agriculture, and 
the botanical productions «f the Weit Indies, efpecially thofe 
which are in a more particular manner connected with the 
trade of thofe iflands,—as the lugar cane, cotton, indigo, cof. 
fee, ginger, aloes, and pimenio or ail-{pice, the other articles 
of Welt indian commerce, and the reftriétions, fome of them 
fevere, under which it is carried on; and lafily, the plan of 
government eftablitied by the leg:flature for the ample fecurity 
of fo extenfive a trade, luch numerous inhabitants, and fo vaft 
‘a property. The moit concile polirble ftatement, however, of 
thete facts, fo interefting to a great commercial country, efpe- 
cially at this period, when the fortune of war has thrown into 
our hands fo confiderable an addition to our fettlements in that 
part of the world, would fweill this article to a difproportionate 
magnitude ; and we find ourielves obliged to reterve our con- 
cluding obfervations for the enfuing month, happy to do entire 
juftice to an author of Mr. Kdwards’s fuperior merit, and ta 
make amencs for the accidental delay in reviewing his work, 
[To be concluded in another article. } Meu...¢. 





Art. XI. Obfrvations made in a Fourncy throuch the Wefern Counties 
of Scetland; in the Autumn of 1792. Relating to the Scenery, An- 
uquities, Cuiloms, Manners, Population, Agriculture, Manutfac- 
tures, Commerce, Political Condition, and Literature of thefe 
Parts. By Kobert Heron. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Vernor 
and Hocd. 1793. 


ARIOUS are the motives which induce men to take journies, 

~ One travels for amufement, another tor inftruction, fome 

to gratify the vanity of of feeing their names in print, and a few 
are ftimulated by all the three motives: Mr. Heron appears to 
be one of theie’ few. He could expect, however, but little 
pleafure from a mountain tour, in a wet autumn, and under 
the preflure of time and confequent fatigue: nor could he hope 
to reap much inffrugion trom tuch fort of travelling. We mutt 
therefore look tor fome additional motive, to warrant his ap- 
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pearing in public on fo fight an occafion. Perhaps, finding 
himfelt in pofiefion of * fome general ideas concerning the 
principles of civil policyy trades national induftry,” and various 
other fubje&ts, he hit on the thought of a tour, to body them 
forth by diftributing them among the few nores which a hafty 
journey might afford; and thus, by a kind of application, 
though not perhaps always appofite, to render them more in- 
terefting than they would have appeared in a lefs fafhionab! 

form. 

This conjecture is favoured by the circumftance that the 
author not unfrequently fees things in the dark of night; and 
fometimes at extraordinary diftances. Thus, in pafling round 
the Point of Galloway, and catching a glimpfe of the Ifle of 
Man, he draws from it a fund of intelligence: from the Ifle of 
Bute, ftill more; and whether he did, or did not, fee it from 
the coaft of Air, is no matter: for, in pafiing through the 
Highlands, he defcribes the dufxy wilds of Rannoch, which he 
could not poffibly fee; and, in going through Fifefhire, he 
talks learnedly of St. Andrew’s, at near twenty miles’ diftance. 

In locking over thefe volumes, we find that, befide the above 
remarks, we have put down fome few others of a cenforial 
caft: as—fanciful ; mere imagination; want cf method; wild 
digreflion ; a medley of ideas mixed in the fame long-winded 
paragraphs; bad pointing, &c. &c.—but this young writer has 
made fuch an ample confeilion of his faults, and feems fo truly 
contrite, that we cannot refule, for once, to forgive him. At 
the fame time, however, we enjoin him to divett himfelf of the 
eagernefs which is too evident throughout his prefent work, 
and to digeft his materials fufficiently, before he again fits 
down to compofe. ‘lhe chief part of his journey was prole- 
cuted in the months of O&tober and November, and his book 
was publifhed in May following. Our preceding conjefure, 
therefore, as to its origin, is perhaps the beft apology that can 
be made for him. 

lt may be faid, however, that, if the entertainment be in it- 
felf good and wholefome, it matters the lefs how it is ferved 
up:—-we therefore clofe our cenfure. 

On the fide of praife, we are happy in being able to fay that 
the volumes before us contain much entertainment, and fome 
information : taken together, they afford a very good refource 
for general readers ; and, we may add, the political economilt 
will glean from them fome ufefu! particulars. We will copy 
a few paflages, by way of giving our readers as much opportu- 
nity as we can of judging for themlelves, 

Mr. Heron’s route was from kdinburgh to Perth, by way of 
the Queens-ferry and Kinrofs :—from Ferth to Dunkeld, and, 
throush 
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through the highland diftriéts of Athol and Breadalbane, to 
Argylefhire ; thence, through Dunbartonfhire, to Glafgow, 
From Glafgow, fouthward, through Lanerkfhire and the thire 
of Wunfries, into the Galloways, winding through them to 
the wettern coaft; by which he returns through Airfhire and 
Rentrewlhire to Gla‘gow: thence to Stirling 3 and through 
Strathern to Perth: returning to Edinburgh by way of Fife. 
fhire, taking water at Kinghorn for Leith. 

A contiderable part of the firft volume is occupied by a 
hiftory of Perth, in which we find the profeffion of a Pedlar 
placed na new and interefting point of view; and, we may 
fay, railed to a degree of dignity and importance: 

« Here, -it | may be allowed to aflume, for a moment, the cloak, 
or hood at leait of a commercial philofopher,—I am induced to ob- 
ferve, tnat cuapmen or pedlars, are the great civilizers of countries 
and nations. We learn froin C:efar and other Roman writers, that 
the travelling merchants who frequented Gaul and other barbarous 
countries, either newly conquered by the’ Roman arms, or bordering 
on the Roman conqueits, were ever the firft to inake the inhabitants 
of thole countrizs familiarly acquainted with the Roman modes of life, 
and to inipire them with an inclination to follow Roman fafhions, and 
to enjoy Kuman conveniencies. In North America, travelling mer- 
chants from the fettlements have done and continue to do much more 
towards civilizing the indian natives, than all the Miffionaries, Papift 
or Protcitant, who have ever been fent among them. ‘There 1s rea- 
fon to expect, that much may be equally done for the civilization of 
the natives of New Hoiland, by chapmen travelling, with fuitable 
wares, from our new-forined fettlements at Botany-Bay. 

‘ Nothing can be more natural, than that thefe things fhould fo 
happen. A rude people will hardly go in fearch of commodities of 
which they know not the names, the nature, or the value, and which 
they have little, if any, money to purchafe. Yet, when fuch come 
modities are brought among them, expofed to their view, and recom- 
mended as fafhtonable or uleful; they feldom fail to take a fancy for 
them, and will often give in exchange any thing of however effential 
utility, that they already poffefs. ‘They learn to labour, that they 
may have means with which to purchafe thofe foreign commodities. 
They learn to dildain the ufe of thofe coarfe clothes, or rude utenfils 
with which they were before content. And with the new con- 
veniencies, they infenfibly adopt that improved fyftem of manners to 
which fuch conveniencies properly correfpond. In the itage of the 
progrefs of focicty in which this change is begun, no fuch alteration 
could poflibly take piace, without the intervention of chapmen or 
pedilars. 

« It is farther to be obferved, for the credit of this moft ufeful clafs 
of men, that they commonly contribute, by their perfonal manners 
no lefs than by the fale of their wares, to the refinement of the people 
among whom they travel. Their dealings form them to great quick- 
ne(s of wit, and acutenefs of judgment. Having conftant eccafion to 
recommend themfelves and their goods, they acquire habits of “ 
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mot obliging attention, and the moit infinuating addrefs. As, in 
their peregrinations, they have opportunity of contemplating the 
manners of Various men and various citics; they become eininently 
fxilled in the knowledge of the world As they wander, each alone, 
through thinly inhabited diftrits, they fortm habits of reflexicn, and 
of fublime contemplation. With all thefe qualifications, no wonder 
that they fhould often be, in remote paris of the country, the bei 
mirrors of fafhion, and cenfors of manners; and fh uld contribute 
much to polifh the roughnefs, and foften the ruiticity of our peafantry. 
Jt is not more than twenty or thirty years, fince a young man going 
from any part of Scothind to England, of purpofe to carry the pack, 
was confidered as going to lead the life, and to acquire the fortune of 
a gentleman. When, after twenty years abfence, in that honourable 
line of employment, he returned, with his acquifttions to his native 
country, he was regarded as a gent!eman to al! intents and purpofes. 
When he had purchaied a little eftate, he commonly made improve. 
ments, and fet up in a flile of living, by which the tafe of the whole 
country-fide was mightily corrected and refined. I believe in my 
conicience, that at leaft a fifth part of our fecond-rate gentry, whofe 
centility #8 not of ancient, military origin, may trace it to the ufeful 
induflry of this deferved clafs of citizens. 

« But, to trace fomewhat farther, the progrefs of that refinement 
which is begun through the miniiiration of itinerant merchants :— 

Vhen curiofity, tafe, induitry, and fancy have, by their endeavours, 
been rouzed; the purchafers of their commodities Jearn next to meet 
them at fairs. By ailembling upon thefe occafions, they become more 
focial in thetr tempers, they are taught to vie with one ancther ia 
their manners and appearance, they gain fome knowledge of traffic, 
and become acquainted with more of the convewiencies of life. The 
time of the fair becomes a periud to which their hopes look forward, 
and an wra from which every one dates fome increafe or other of his 
perfonal importance. Every one retarns home from it, too, with ree 
folutions to earn money or to prepare commodities which may enable 
hin to make greater purchafes by the return of next fair. 

‘ The fpirit of induftry and of focial intercourfe which is by thefe 
means ftirred up, continues to operate, till yet more frequent meet- 
ings for the purpofes of traffic become requrfite. Markets are next 
eftablifhed. The chapmen become fhopkeepers. And the improves 
ment of the country; if not impeded by the operation of oppofite 
Caules, goes rapidly on. 

* This is no fanciful or ludicrous deduction. The progrefs of in- 
duftry and of luxury, advances by thefe very fteps. Chapmen are 
undeniably of all that confequence in fociety which I have afcribed to 
them. I know not if the Society for propagating Chriftian Know- 
ledge in the Highlands and Iflands of Scotland, had not better employ 
chapmen, inftead of preaching miffionaries,—or unite the two cha- 
racters of the chapman and the preaching miffionary in the fame 
perfon.’ 


Mr. H.’s defeription of a highland hut is well drawn, and, 
we believe, accurately : 
‘ Landing 
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* Landing on the weftern bank of the Tummel, [ was defirous to 
refrefh myfelf and my horles. | had been told that fome tolerable 
accommodation might be obtained for a few minutes, at the boat- 
man’s houfe. | entercd the houfe. It exhibited a fcene of naftinefs 
and fimplicity wiich convinced me that the primitive manners of my 
country were not every where loft. It was a low, {moky hut, the 
door of which could hardly be entered without creeping. The 
thatched roof was not rain-proof; and all the rafters were dropping 
an inky fluid. On each fide of the door, a partition ran through the 
houfe: it was formed of flakes driven into the ground, interwoven 
with twigs, or willow branches, and the whole plaltered, on both fides, 
with clay. This fimple partition had, like the roof, fuffered by the 
injuries of time; the clay was here and there broken off; and the 
wooden part of the partition feemed to have decayed through rottennefs, 
One end of the houfe was appropriated to the purpofes of a bed-room, 
ftore-room, cellar, pantry, and apartment for the accommodation of 
ftrangers. It were hard to fay whether dampnefs, dirt, or diforder 
feemed to predominate moft init. ‘The other was the kitchen, and 
into it I entered. Here was a fmoking fire in the middle of the 
floor. Iam not {ure whether or not there might be a hole in the roof 
for the difcharge of fmoke. If there were, it was certainly inade- 

uate to the purpofe; for the {moke was diftufed through the kitchen, 
f, as to obfcure it with almoft palpable darknefs. Immediately 
around the fire was a {mall fphere within which the darknefs was 
vifible. Here fat the miftrefs of the family, with feyeral of her 
children befide her. The good woman was dirty, black, and over- 
grown, and feemed juft like Sir John Falitaff in petticoats. The 
children were half naked, and dirty, but with health and cheerful- 
nefs in their looks. They converfed together in Gaelic. 1 ad- 
dreffed the mother. She could fpeak a little, and but a very little 
broken Englifh; the children neither fpoke nor underftood a fyllable 
of Englith. In compliance with my requett for refrefhment, the good 
woman foon produced her whifky bottle, with bread and cheefe. To 
meafure out the whifky, fhe brought a tin foup which by frequent ufe, 
by the impreffion of the {moke, and by the religious reverence with 
which it had been kept facred from any thing like rinfing or wafhing, 
had affumed a hue fomething between a dirty brown and a jet black. 
It was, at the fame time, marked with many a dimple; and was de- 
prived of its lid, to fhew, that it was to be always —either filling or 
emptying. With this veffel was produced a elafs, which through 
long and faithful fervice had loft its only leg and foot; but, to 
guard it againft future accidents, what remained was thickly coated 
over with a mixture of foot and duft, wroueht with whifky into a 
cement. It were tédious to defcribe at length, the cheefe, the cakes, 
the plate, and the—but there was notable: the good woman gave 
all but the bottle into my hands; and the bottle the retained in her 
lap. But, even this fare was agreeable ; for it had rained heavily at 
times as we rode between Blair and the ferry; and the exercife of 
riding, with the keen air of Athol, had therpened my appetite. I 
cut down the cheefe, therefore; the good woman poured out her 
whifky; the children fhared of the bread and cheefe ; and the mother 
partook 
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artook of the whifky fo liberally as to convince me that her predi- 
lection for this cordial muit have contributed confiderably to the ens 
jargement of her bulk. Every thing was new and ftriking. The 
{cene was fimple as the hut of a favage; there was the fame {qualid 
nattinefs, the fame afpect of vigorous health, and the fame cheertul, 
kind hofpitality, as fociety is faid to prefent in its fimplett and rudett 
forms. i was, in confequence, more gratified than | fhould have 
been in a more commodious inn, and with better entertainment. And 
before I had time to be difgulted, my fervant having alfo obtained 
refrefhment for the horfes aad himfelf, called me to proceed on my 
journey.’ | 
In the Galloways, our author feems to protract his ftay 
with delight; as if he had, there, more than a traveller’s at- 
tachment. We have put him down, at a venture, as a Man 
of Glenkens *. After having pa'd {ume compliments to the an- 
tient family of the Gordons of Kenmuir, and to the patriotifin 


of its prefent reprefentative, he fays, 

¢ One inftitution which does high honour to the good fenfe and the 
benevolence of Mr. Gordon of Kenmure, is a Farmer Crup, at 
which he himfelf occafiona!ly attends, and prefides. Jn fituations lefs 
fhut up from the intercourfe of the world, meetings of this nature are 
lefs neceflary; for the neceffary intercourfe of bufinefs affords thole 
who are placed in fuch fituations, opportunities enough of comparing 
and examining their refpective habits, practices, and opinions, and 
of receiving information of what pafles in the more diitant parts of 
the world. Yet, even there, advantages are derived to fociety from 
{uch affociations. But, in a diftrict like this, remote from the bufy 
fcenes of commerce and induftry, unlefs precautions be ufed to op- 
pofe the influence of local circumftances; cuitoms, mantiers, and 
opinions defcend unvaried and unimproved, from generation to gos 
neration: ‘The fon imitates his father, and has no ideas of perfection 
not exemplified in his practice: Opinions are hardly ever matéhed 
againtt each other with any thing of that collifion which is neceffary 
to try their refpective tempers. Hence that retrogrefion of improve. 
ment in the arts, and in the modes of life which often takes place in 
{uch fituations. Now, every means that may tend to obviate thete 
difadvantages mutt plainly be highly beneficial to tho!e places which 
are expofed to them. In this reipect, do | fuppofe, that the Glen- 
kens may be benefited by the Farmer Crius of New-Galloway. 
The farmers meeting together monthly, converie about their ftocks, 
their crops, the markets, the featons: Any thing peculiar in any one 
man’s mode of management, if he find it beneficial or think: it 
plaufible, is, with an honeit pride; communicated, for the approba- 
tion and the imitation of his neighbours: If it be ridiculous, or dif- 
advantageous, it will not failto be eagerly noticed by thofe who thirk 
it foolith to defert the old and beaten track: Every farmer, too, at- 
tending fuch a meeting, will naturally ftrive to do himfelf credit by 
communicating whatever he may have learned at diftant fairs or 
markets, or may have obferved in his excurfions to thefe, concerning 
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* A district near New-Galloway. 
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the improvements in hufbandry that are elfewhere purfued. Thus 
body of ufeful information is brought into the common tock. Thofe 
prejudices for old pra¢tices are diflipated, which reftrained the progrefs 
Of improvement. Ujleful experiments are fupgefted. And a whole 
neighbourhood learn to countenance each other in trials, which no one 
durft fingly to have ventured upon.’ 

Mr. H.’s ideas refpecting the effects of manufaétures on the 
morals of the people, and on their natural connexion with agri- 
culture, are fo fimilar to our own*, that we cannot refrain from 
making the following extract: 

¢ But although I fhould rejoice’to fee thefe fcenes adorned by more 

eneral cultivation, and occupied by a greater number of inhabitants, 
than at prefent: Yet, I am not fure that growing population, and in. 
ereafing opulence would not introduce into them vices to which their 
prefent inhabitants are ftrangers; and debauch, while they augmented 
the fociety here eftablifhed: Philofophers and politicians have lately 
racked their wits, and bufied their hands, to ftimulate the induftry, 
to multiply the enjoyments, and to increafe the numbers of men. 
But, accurfed be that philofophy! perifh that policy! which, in its 
care to make mankind richer and wifer, fcruples not to rifk or even to 
facrifice their piety and their virtue! When | confider how crowded 
fociety tends to make its members worthle/s, | am fometimes almoft 
tempted to fancy, that men were intended for hermits and favages, 
Yet, fociety which refines and quickens ingenuity, while it exalts 
humanity, muft be the natural ftate of man. But, not the thronged, 
comprefied fociety of the camp, of the great city, of the diforderly 
manufacturing village. In fuch fituations human nature is degraded 
below itfelf. No wonder that living and writing, as he did, in the 
midit of Paris, John James Rouffeau fhould have been led to main- 
tain, that man was happier, more dignified, more independent in 
the favage ftate, than in a condition of polifhed civility. I have 
remarked that wherever manufaétures flourifh, and labour can be 
readily exchanged for the means of fenfual gratification, the induftri- 
ous part of the community are there peculiarly worthlefs. The in- 
habitants of this part of Galloway are, at prefent, undeniably vir- 
tuous without pretence, and pious without hypocrify, above the 
people of almoft any other part in Scotland. The confideration of 
thefe feveral facts, therefore, inclines at times, to fear left thofe ime 
provements which one would otherwife wifh anxioufly to promote, 
may in truth rather injure than benefit thefe people. One virtuous 
shepherd or hufbandman is worth a {core of diffipated manufaéturing 
artifans. Let thofe then who aétively promote the introduétion of a 
new fpecies of induftry into this country, turn their attention at the 
fame time, to provide againft that influx of vice which may probably 
accompany it. I know of nothing that has been lately done for the 
purpofe of correcting the morals of the poor, and preventing their 
depravation, except the inftitution of Sunday Schools. In large 
manufacturing towns, thefe mult be highly beneficial. And I fhould 
fuppofe that, in fome inftances, it might nor be unferviceable to the 


* Excepting in what he fays relative tp foperftition, &c. 
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fame ends, if pains were ufed to keep fome of thofe falutary cbs 
fervances of fuperititions and dreams of enthufiafm, of which many of 
the clergy fhew too great an earneftnefs to relieve the people. Even 
within thefe laft twenty years, within my remembrance, profané 
fwearing has become much more common in the Glenkens; a reputa- 
tion for purity of morals has loft not a little of its value in the eyes of 
thefe people; the fabbath has come to be much more carelefsly ob- 
ferved; the cenfures and admonitions of the church have loft much 
of their authority. It is indeed true, that every age has its own 
virtues and vices. But not lefs truc is it, that one age may have 
more numerous vices, and thofe more enormous, than another. The 
vices to which thefe people are at prefent moft liable, are far lefs in- 
jurious to the dignity and the happinefs of human nature, than thofe 
which prevail among the labouring clafles in great manufacturing 
towns. —J fhould therefore with to fee villages and hamlets of manu- 
faéturing labourers fcattered thick over thefe regions. But, I fhould 
be forry ever to fee here a Birmingham, a Manchefter, or a Paifley, 
nifing.’ 

Indeed, in every remark and reflection we dete& the rigid 
moralift in our author, who, though of the eftablifhed kirk, 
js a liberal thinker in matters of religion. Whether his 
liberality be carried too far in the following remark, we 
leave our readers to determine. We copy it with fome fatif- 


faction : 

«| have almoft forgotten to mention, that a Relief-meeting-houfe 
has been built, and a Relief Congregation formed at Newton- 
Douglas. Although a fincere well-wifher to the church of Scotland + 
Iam however not ill-pleafed to fee diffenting-meeting-houfes arife in 
growing and populous villages. They have always a happy effect on 
the morals of the loweft of the people, and they ferve, at the fame 
time, to roufe the eftablifhed clergy to an alert difcharge of their offi- 
cial duties.’ ; 


Another inftance of Mr. Heron’s enlarged ideas refpecting 
religion appears in fome reflections which arofe on viewing the 
ruins of the Abbey of Crofs Ragwell : 


* Surveying the ruins of this religious houfe, I was led into various 
refleCtions on the influence of religion on focial life, and the fate of 
the minifters of religion at different periods in the progrefs of fociety. 
Religion no fooner takes a body and form in rude fociety, than its 
miniilers become men of confequence. The doubts, the wifhes, the 
hopes, the fears of the human heart, are all fo many ready engines 
with which they may work their purpofes. They have w Se. the 
power to give to favage life, fomething of the order of civility. If 
the form of religion or fuperftition which they profefs, have arifen 
among favages; it will ever retain in its character, fomewhat of their 
barbarifm and ferocity. If it have arifen among a polifhed, enlight- 
ened people ; fomething of barbarifm, and of the abfurdity of ig- 
Sorance may isdeed be {uperinduced upon it; but its leading features 
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will ever be marked with benignity and beneficence. In either cafe, 
the clergy, fo long as they are the beft inftructed order in the fociety, 
will neceffarily have great influence, and will acquire a large thare of 
the wealth and honours of the ftate. Drutdi/m, and the fuperttition 
of the followers of Mahomet, feem to have arrefted civilization and re. 
finement in their progrefs. Chriffianity, the offspring of knowledge, 
of civilization, of philofophy, was indeed degraded in its charatter, 
and debafed in its fpirit, in the dark ages of Europe: but, it pre. 
vented barbarifm and ignorance from fettling over Europe in all their 
darknefs and gloom. In both thefe inftances, the clergy have ac. 
quired great wealth and great confideration in civil life. Jn both in. 
ftances, their influence has been, in the whole, friendly to the dignity 
and the happinefs of mankind. But in the Chriftian eitablithment it 
has been much more fo, than under any other. 

‘ Whea we review the hiftory, or furvey the monuments of the 
dark ages of Europe, we are apt to exclaim againft the Romihh clergy, 
as having debafed and corrupted the religion of Jefus for the pur. 
pofes of worldly policy and of fenfual gratification. Was it for the 
clergy, we are apt to fay, to lord it over kings; to appropriate to 
themfelves the fat of the land; to build ftately palaces, while the 
people of their flocks inhabited huts inexpreflibly wretched ; to pro- 
fefs poverty and accumulate treafures; to profefs abftinence, yet 
folace themfelves with the molt generous wines and the moft beautiful 
women? Was it for them to draw ambitioufly all power into their 
own hands,—and to ftudy nothing but the invention of new engines, 
trom time to time, by which they might deprefs and pillage the 


people ?——The clergy of the church of Rome, if they engrofled an _ 


undue fhare of property in the dark ages of modern Europe, if they 
enjoyed a greater fhare of the luxuries and conveniencies of life than 
the laity, were however well entitled to thefe advantages. They not 
only preached religion, but propagated the arts of life. The gar. 
dening, the agriculture, the architecture of our forefathers originated 
with the clergy. The forms of law, and the decencies of public af- 
femblies were regulated by them. Their immunities and privileges 
and opulence were liberally fhared with the lairy who reforted to their 
protection and charity. The hierarchy of Rome formed, as it were, 
an empire withia the empires and kingdoms through which its clergy 
were eitablifhed : and that empire was an eftablifhment of refinement 
and knowledge, in the midit of barbarifm, fimplicity and ignorance. 
When I furvey the remains of the noble abbies and cathedrals which 
were formerly occupied by Roman Catholic clergy ; when I trace the 
appearance of fuperior cultivation in the fields which were poffeffed 
-by them; when I vifit their orchards, and examine their cellars; I feel 
no temptation to exclaim again{t the luxury of the clergy, or the 
horrours of Romith fuperttition: no, 1 am proud to fee, that among 
the antiquities of my country, there are monuments nobler than the 
circle of rude pillars, the cairn, the barrow, the mote, the turret 

caitle, the barn-like meeting-houfe of our difienters.—1 allow that the 
Romith clergy became the grofleft of fenfualifts: that thetr opulence 


and their peculiar inftitutions had together a tendency a @ 
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their morality: that, with ail its ceremonies, all its artifices, aad all 
‘rs abfurdities of doctrine, the Romith fuperitition 1s unfit for the reli- . 
gion of a polifhed people and an enlightened age. But, | muft-at 
re fame time maintain, that no form of fuperttition was ever better 
calculated to bring favages under the reftraints of order, or to teach. 
the more improved arts of life.” 

The manufactories of Paifley gave rife to the following re- 
marks; which do Mr. Heron credit as a moralilt; | 

« One fhocking circumftance which, in fpite of every means that 
can be ufed to prevent it, refults unavoidably from the prefent manage- 
ment of our manufactures, is, the almoft total ruin of the rifing 
ceveration Where left unemployed, the children of the labourers 
iy manufactures are, —as I have obferved,—very generally left une 
educated; {uch being almoft always the ftate of the children of the 
oor about great towns. Where they are even in infancy fent to 
eara their fultenance by their labour, it is hardly better with them: 
they are cramped in their growth; tneir health is wafted by confine- 
ment; their morals are corrupted, in confequence of their being 
crowded fo much together; they become independent of parents at an 
age when they are unfit to judge for themfelves: if fuch children 
live tothe age of thirty or forty, they are commonly the moft diffe 


' pated, idle, unthinking, improvident, helplefs creatures in the world. 


Bu,, it their labour cannot be wanted, — yet why fhould their ftrength 
and lite be prematurely confumed for all the ttle labour of which 
they are capable? Alas! we do with them as did the boy with his 
guole that laid him golden eggs: he was in a haite to receive all that 
fue nad to lay: he killed his goofe: the eggs were yet in embryo. 
Taus do we, in our hatte to render the rifing generation ufeful to the 
community, anticipate in infancy all the fervices of youth, of man- 
hood, of age, —nipping in the bud, the flowers of humanity. When 
obliged to labour, before the age of twelve or fourteen, children 
fhould never be confined for more than four, or at mott fix hours in 
the day: this, if at employment within doors, for not more than 
four days in the week: the other two being fet apart for their educa- 
tion. The parents are bafe, who {pending in eating, in drinking, 
in clothing, thofe earnings, which they might employ to give their 
children the enjoyment of that fportive freedom in which the inno- 
cence of youth delights, to procure them inftruétion in religion, 
and in the other ordinary branches of education, —fending the poor 
creatures prematurely into all the toils and miferies of life.—Yet, I 
fay not, that in great towns, it is better for the children of the poor 
to be idle than to be employed: if there be achoice between two fuch 
evils, I would rather employ them, work them to death, than fend 
them wandering about the ftreets, as blackguard boys and infant- 
trumpets.’ 


Thefe volumes clofe with a fketch of the hiftory and prefent 
flate of Edinburgh. The new town is mentioned with enthue 
faim, and the college with high-founding praife. Handfome’ 
compliments are paid to the — profeflors, and the tribute 
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of a tear is paid to the memory of Dr. Robertfon, the late 
Principal. 

Pafiing from Mr. Pulteney’s munificent inftitution of a Pro. 
fefforfhip of Agriculture, Mr. H. is led, naturally enough, to 
the thought of eltablithing a Profeflorfhip of Commerce ;—a 
new idea perhaps, and, we think, a very good one. We 
therefore copy his propofals: 


‘ Jt appears fomewhat furprizing, that in a commercial age, and 
efpecially among a nation, the foundations of whofe ftrength and 
happinefs are eftablifhed upon their manufactures and commerce, no 
lefs than upon their agriculture, there fhould be no particular inftitu- 
tion for the inftruction of youth in the elements of Commerce. Form. 
ing but a flender part among the numberlefs modifications of human 
exertion ; its rife and progre/s cannot be very particularly detailed in a 
courfe of general hiftory. For the fame reafon, its relations can never 
be very fully explained in a feries of lectures on the principles’ of 
political ceconomy. The arithmetician and the accountant teach 
but a very fmall part of the actual practice of trade, and that but 
very imperfectly. But, if when detached from each other, the 
feveral parts of commercial knowledge may make but an inconfider- 
able figure; if they cannot be feparately taught, in their full extent, 
among the other branches of knowledge; taken all together, how- 
ever, they appear to be of great magnitude and importance; and 
they might be very beautifully connected into a diftin& fyftem of 
ftudy. In fuch a fyftem, the History; the Poitosopuy ; and 
the (Economy of Commerce might be fucceflively explained.—By 
the Philofophy of Commerce, 1 mean the inveftigation of its relations to 
climate, laws, manners, internal induftry, religion, national virtue, 
power of defence, national revenue, local fituation, &c. By its 
ceconomy, | underftand all its tranfactions, from gifts in the expecta. 
tion of gifts, and the barter of commodities among favage tribes,— 
to the moft complex negociations of the moft ingenious trading na- 
tions in Europe ;—comprehending all the details of retail-trade, of 
banking, of infurance, of exchange, of ftock-jobbing, &c.—Surely 
fuch an inftitution for thus improving and extending commercial 
knowledge were worthy of the legiflature and government of a great 
trading nation ;~-of the patronage of merchants and manufacturers 
in a country where they form fo very opulent and fo very refpeétable 
an order in the community,—and are fo much diftinguifhed by libe- 
rality of fentiments and of manners;—and of an univerfity, the mof 
defervedly celebrated in Europe, and which feems to want only this 
additional inftitution, to render its provifions for literary and fcientific 
infiruétion moft admirably compleat !’ : 


“It is perhaps fearcely neceflary to add, after the preceds 
ing obfervations and extracts, that, if thefe volumes be open to 
the attacks of criticifm in fome refpecis, they are in more ins 
fiances deferving of praife, | 

Mays--(l. 
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Art. XII. Indian Antiquities: or, Differtations, relative to the Aa- 
cient Geographical Divifions, the Pure Syftem of Primeval Theo- 
logy, the Grand Code of Civil Laws, the Original Form of 
Government, and the various and profound Literature of Hindoftan. 
Compared, throughout, with the Religion, Laws, Government, 
and Literature, of Perfia, Egypt, and Greece. ‘Ihe whole in- 
tended as introductory to, and illuftrative of, the Hiftory of Hin- 
doftan, upon a comprehenfive Scale. PartIII. In which the In- 
dian Theology is continued, and the Sacred Edifices of Hindoitan 
and Egypt are compared. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Richardfon. 1793. 


At have already given fuch copious accounts of the firft 
and fecond parts of this entertaining work*, we think it 
unneceflary either to enter into a minute detail of the contents, 
or to offer large fpecimens, of this third part: in which the 
Indian theology is continued, and the facred edifices of Hin- 
doftan and Egypt are compared. The whole volume confifts 


of one chapter of 198 pages. 

After a fhort dedication to Sir William Scott, and a brief 
advertifement to his readers in general, Mr. M. thus intro- 
duces his fubject : 

* Emerging from the deep fhade of caverns, where the image of the 
flar orb was adored, and from the flill deeper obfcurity of fubter- 
renecous hieroglyphics, we fhall traverfe with increafed pleafure the 
regions illumined by the glorious sun himfelf. Let us now con- 
template thofe more confpicuous, but not lefs majeftic, monuments of 
antiquity, THE PAGODA$ THAT ADORN THE SURFACE and ere 
their lofty fummits in every quarter of Hinpostan. To the folemn 
myfteries of fuperitition, celebrated in caves and amidit the fecret re- 
cefles of the fecluded foreft, fucceeded the not lefs fplendid and often- 
tatious worfhip, prattifed in the more ancient of thefe fuperior 
temples: temples conftrudied of fuch enormous dimenfions, that the 
bigoted natives think them, equally with the caverns we have de- 
{cribed, the work of invifible agents. Moft of them are of an 
aftonifhing height and extent; while the ftones, of which they are 
compofed, are of a magnitude hardly credible. The height, for ine 
ftance, of the pyramidal gateway, leading to the magnificent pagoda 
of Coi1LLAMBRUM, On the coalt of Coromandel, exceeds 120 feet; 
the circumference of the outward wall of that of SeR1InGHAM ex- 
tends nearly four miles; and the ftones, that form the ftately roof of 
its principal gateway to the fouth, are thirty-three feet long + and 
five and a half in diameter, We are equally awed by the majettic 


appearance of thefe augutt fanes, and ftruck with wonder at the lae 
. - “—@ 





* See Review, vol. xii. New Series, p.1. 129. 246. 
—. Cambridge’s War in India, p.25, oft. edit. I cite Mr.Cam- 
bridge in this place, not in preference to Mr. Orme, but becaug 
Mr. Orme, though he bears teftimony to the magnificence of the ftones 
that form this gateway, does not give their exaét dimenfions; he 
aly fays, ** they are fill larger than thofe that form the pillars of 
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boured decorations which are cifplayed on their furface. In thefe 
fublime ftructures, indeed, the polifhed elegance which charaéterifes 
the Grecian architeCture has no thare. The reigning features are 
rude magnificence and maifly folidity ; and thefe have been thought 
fill more ftrongly to point out ** the hand of thofe indefatigable 
artiits who fabricated the pyramids, the {phynxes,’’ and the other 
yait coloffal itaiues oi Egypt. 

« While we range through thefe immenfe fabrics, we can. fcareely 
yet confider our/eives as entirely emancipated from the gloom of ri 
ancient groves and caves deic ribed in the former volume ; fo great, 
in many inftances, is the fimilitude between them. Jn tact, of thefe 
pagodas, the moft venerable for their antiquity, as, for inftance, thofe 
of Deogur and Tanjore, engraved among the accurate and beautiful 
defigns of Mr. Hodges, are erected in the form of ftupendous pyra- 
mids, refembling huge caverns, and admitting the light of heaven at 
one folitary door: they are, however, within artificially illuminated 
by an infinite number of lamps, fyfpended aloft, and kept continually 
burning. The fimilitude which the internal appearance of fome of 
thefe more ancient Indian tempies bears, in point of gloomy folemnity, 
to the original excavated pagoda, fo forcibly ttruck Mandelfloe, on 
his vifit to this country in 1638, that he exprefsly afferts, ‘* they 
looked more like caves and receffes of unclean fpirits than places de- 
figned for the exercife of religion.”” As the Hindoos improved in 
architectural knowledge, the form of the pagoda gradually vamed: 
the labours of art were exhaufted, and the revenue of whole provinces 
confumed, in adorning the temple of the Deity.’ 


The facred edifices, which Mr. M. more particularly de- 
fcribes, are the pagodas of ‘faggernaut, Benares, Mattra, and 
Tripetty,; his account of them is chiefly taken from Tavernier ; 
but, from other authorities, he adds a defcription of that of Ser- 
ingham. He adopts Tavernier’s account, in preference to any 
other, for thefe two reafons: Firft, becaufe his narration, fo 
far as it relates to objects which he actually vifited, has ever 
been deemed of all Indian travellers the moft authentic: and, 
fecondly, becaufe Tavernier travelled through India before 
thofe dreadful devaftations commenced, which the execrable 
fpirit of bigotry that actuated the mind of the famous Indian 
kmperor, Aurengzeb, urged him to commit on the ancient and 
‘hallowed fhrines of India,—He does not, however, confine 
himfelf to Tavernier alone; Mandelfloe, Bernier, and Theve- 
not are occafionaliy confulted 5 as well as feveral living writers 
and travellers. in India: not to particularize the antient Greek 
hiftorians. 

From India, our author goes to Egypt, and gives a defcrip- 
tion of the principal temples of that country, taking Norden, 
‘Pococke, Greaves, Volney, and Savary, for his guides, but 
wften interperfing ingenious obfervations of his own. Of thele 
We ielcct two,- 1elative to the celebrated pyramids : tf 
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«If, (fays he,) I might be permitted to offer an opinion upon 2 
{ubject, concerning which the learned have been fo greatly divided in 
fentiment, I fhould be induced, by the following circumitances, to 
conceive the ule to which they were anciently applied to have been 
phreefold, and to confider them at once as TOMBS, TEMPLES, and 
OBSERVATORIES. If it could be proved beyond all doubt that the 
Egyptian pyramids were folely intended by their fabricators for 
tombs, the argument would by no means tend to difprove they were 
temples, or not ufed as obfervatories. It is unneceilary for me to re- 
peat in this place, that the deities, honoured in the Pagan world, 
were not originally adored in temples raited by the labour of man, 
but on the fummits of hills and in the receffes of facred caverns. 
According to fome of the moft efteemed authors of claffical antiquity, 
the firit temples, ever erected upon earth, were fepulchral monu- 
ments, in which facred rites were performed in honour of the memory 
of thofe whom the blind admiration and flavifh obedience of their 
fubiects exalted, when dead, to the rank of deities. As, by a ftrain 
of unmanly flattery, too general even at this day through all the 
Oriental World, they have compared them, when living, to the 
brighteft of the heavenly hoft, and even diitinguifhed them by their 
names; fo, when entombed, they paid to them the honours conferred 
by their abje&t fuperftition upon the planetary train. But as the 
planet, by far the moft glorious and confpicuous of them all, was the 
sun, and as it was cuftomary to reprefent him by pyramids and 
obelifks, the fepulchral monument likewife aflumed the pyramidal 
form, a form which brought at once to their minds the Deity himfeif 
and the deified mortal. ‘lheclogy and aftronomy, I have obferved, 
were, in thofe days, filler fciences; and, under the double im- 
prefion of their influence, it was natural for the ancients to make 
their facred edifices ufeful to the cultivation of their darling f{cience. 
It was natural for them to obferve with more fixed and enthufiaftic 
attention, as well as to adore with more intenfe fervor, the folar deity 
on the elevated apex of that temple, which was at once erected to his 
honour, and bore impreffed the facred form of his own majeftic 
beam.’ 

Again, he has the following juft remark : 

* Before we quit the pyramids, I muft be permitted to make one 
reflection, to which indeed | thall not at prefent fubjoin any additional 
obfervations, but the confideration of which will finally be of the ut- 
moft importance in fumming up the evidence relative ta this com- 
parative parallel of the antiquities of Egypt and India, deduced from 
the examination of their proficiency in architectural knowledge and 
cultivation of the arts and languages in general. On no part of the 
three great pyramids, internal or external, does there appear the 
leaf fign of thofe hieroglyphic fculptures which fo confpicuoufly and 
fo totally cover the temples, the obelifks, and coloflal ftatues of 
Upper Egypt. This exhibits demonitrative proof, that, at the 
period of the conftruction of thofe maffes, that kind of hieroglyphic 
decoration was not invented ; for, had that facerdotal characver been 
then formed, they would undoubtedly not have been deititute of 
foem. The pyramids were, therefore, fabricated in wras far more 
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semote than thofe afligned them by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculis; 
in. the very infancy and dawn of {cience, when as yet poflibly man. 
kind knew not how to form the arched and ponderous roof, or to 
fupport that roof with graceful columns. Let human pride be 
humbled by the refleGion that fome of the moft ftupendous prodigies 
in architecture of the ancients owed their origin to their ignorance. 
Had they known that water would rife nearly to the fame elevatien as 
that from which it falls, thofe amazing productions of human labour, 
the agueducts, would never have excited at once the altonifhment and 
admiration of their wifer pofterity.’ 

At p. 448, we find a diflertation of 72 pages ox the origin 
and progrefs of architecture, confidered with reference to the aftro- 
nomical and mythological notions of the ancients; and on the earlief 
Species of Oriental architecture; which is both curious and in- 
Kractive; although not perfedtly digefted. Indeed the want of 
method, and of an unexceptionable arrangement, are the prin. 
cipal defects of our Jearned and very ingenious author ; for his 
exuberance of ftyle is rather pleafing, at leaft to us: although 
jt may be difliked by the more rigid critic. 

lf Mr. M. thould ever give, as we hope he will, a fecond 
edition of his work, we are convinced that he will cut and pare, 
tranfpofe and condenfe, until he will render it an excellent 
com pofition. | 

This volume, or rather part of a volume, is decorated with 
fix copper-plates; namely, the principal portal of the temple of 
Luxore in Upper Egypt; the great pagoda of Tanjore; a 
Mexican temple of the Sun and Moon; a plan of the Serpen- 
tine Temple at Aubury, with another of Stonehenge annexed ; 
the Pantheon or Rotunda of Rome; and fome antient temples 
in’ Upper Egypt. 

- Mr, Maurice fays that ¢ he would have been happy to have con- 
¢luded in this volume his ftrictures on the Indian Theology, but he 
found that the very curious and interefling fubje&t of the orIENTAL 
Triaps or Deity opened fo vaft a field for inquiry, and, withal, 
led tg fuch important confequences in our own fyftem of theo- 
logy, that it was utterly impoiitble to contract it within the narrow 
Jimits he had prefcribed himfelf. The prefent is by no’ means the 
period for fupprefling any additional teftimonies to the truth of one of 
the fundamental articles of that noble fyftem, and he trufts that he has 
brought together fuch a body of evidence as will decifively eftablith 
the following important facts; firft, that in the SepHrrotTH, OF 
TMREER SUPERIOR SPLENDORS, Of the ancient Hebrews, ma be dif 
covered the three hypoittafes of the Curtstian Trinity; fecondly, 
that this doctrine flourifhed through nearly all the empires of Afia’4 
THOUSAND YEARS BEFORE PLaTo was BORN; and; thirdly, 
that the grand cavern-pagoda of Evernanra, the oldeft and mok 
Magnificent temple of the world, is neither more nor lefs than a sU- 
PERAB TEMPLE TO A TRI-UNE GoD.’ 
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This conclufion of the fubject has already iflued from the 
prefs, in two more volumes; which we fhall fpeedily notice. Cj¢4..s. 
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Art. XIII. Objerwations on the different Modes of panting the 
Bladder, in Cafe: of Retention of Urine; pointing out the Advan. 
tages and Difadvantages of each Mode of operating, under dif 
ferent Circumftances and Difeafes. To which is added, an Ap» 
pendix containing feveral practical Obfervations on fome of the 
Caufes of Retention of Urine, and on the Ufe of Catheters. By 
Walter Weldon, Surgeon. Sve. pp. 171. 35. fewed. Dawfon. 
1793 

T obfervations on thefe fubjeéts which the author of this 

work had noted down, from cafes that prefented them- 

felves to him during the courfe of his ftudies and practice, were 
thrown into this form in confequence of a prize queftion offered 
by a medical fociety in Southwark in 1791. They begin with 
a fhort anatomical defcription of the bladder, and of the parts 
in its vicinity. The next fection relates the fymptoms pro- 
duced by a retention of urine. ‘The third defcribes the dif« 
ferent modes of puncturing the bladder, premifing fome re- 
marks on the time when it is proper to have recourfe to the 
operation. ‘The advantages and difadvantages of each method 
are next difcuffed under five different heads; which are, the 
danger of wounding important parts, the danger to the fyftem 
from the operation, the danger of the urine getting into the 
furrounding parts, the difficulty of keeping open and healing 
the wound, and the facility of theoperation. The lJaft feétion 
confiders the difeafes which, being prefent with the retention of 
urine, ought to influence the furgeon in determining which 
operation is preferable, 

From this {ketch of the method purfued, the reader will fee 
that it is a segular treatife on the fubje&t, comprifing a 
great variety of obfervations difpofed in a connected order. 
Though the writer feems to {peak little from his own pra€tice, 
yet he has evidently paid due attention to the practice and reae 
foning of others, and has drawn his inferences with judgment, 
He finifhes this part of his work with the following conclu 
lions : 

‘ From the obfervations laid down, in the foregoing pages, the 
following conclufions are drawn. 

‘ I. A retention of urine is, ftritly fpeaking, a fymptomatic dif- 
eafe. It is afymptom arifing from any difeaie which obftrudts the 
paflage through the urethra; and when that difeafe can be removed, 
this tymptom immediately ceafes. 

‘ II. The parts concerned in the different modes of punéturing the 
bladder, are liable to confiderable changes in their ftructure; fome 
of which changes are confiftent with health, thany the confeguences . 
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of difeafe ; but any of them will, in moft cafes, confiderably influence 
the fuccefs of the operation. ‘Therefore, in every cafe, before the 


advantages, and difadvantages, of each mode of operating, with re. 


fpect either to their immediate, or to their remote confequences, can 
‘be determined, it is neceffary to be acquainted with the exact ftate of 
the parts concerned. 

‘HII. A retention of ur'ne arifing, fometimes from a change in 
the ftructure of the urethra, or of fome part connected with it; fome- 
times from a difeafed action of theie parts; it is necefTarv to be ac- 
euainted with the caufe of it, alfo, before it can be afcertained which 
mode of operating 1s.preferable. 

‘ JV. Suppofing all the parts concerned in the operations to be in 
a ftate of health; when the patient is moderately thin; the operation 
above the pubes is moft eafy to perform ; and moit fimple, with re. 
pect to the anatomy of the parts. ‘lhe operation per ano is fimple, 
and by no means difficult. The parts concerned in the operation in 

erinzo, are more numerous than in either of the above operations ; 
and the precife fituation of fome of them being rather uncertain, the 
operation is more complex and dificult. 

« V. If the natural paffage can be reftored immediately, the eafieft 
mode of operating is preferable; as the urine may be evacuated as 
freely, and the wound wiil heal as readily, as in that mode of operat- 
ing which is more difficult. 

‘ VI. If the natural paffage cannot be reftored immediately ; or, 
if the cafe is doubtful; the operation per ano ought to be preferred. 
The patient can, generally, retain his urine; he is freed from the 
danger and trouble of a canula; and, what is of ftill more confe- 
quence, he can expel the urine freely, whenever he pleafes, without 
danger of its collecting in the furrounding parts. 

‘ VII. If any of the parts to be wounded, in either mode of ope- 
rating, have undergone fuch a difeafed change in their ftruéture as 
may Jeffen their powers of reftoration, or fuch a change as may ren- 
der the precile fituation of any important part uncertain, that mode of 
operating ought, if poflible, to be avoided. Therefore, when the 
proftrate gland is enlarged; and in many difeafes of the perineum; it 
is improper to perform the operation in peringo. When the rectum 
3s affected with a fcirrhus; in fome cafes of hemorrhoides; when 
the proftrate gland is fo enlarged, that the operation cannot be pere 
formed above it; and in any cate where the fluctuation of the urine 
éannot be diftinly felt, by a finger, in the rectum; the operation per 
anoisimproper. When the patient.is very corpulent, oris dropfical ; 
or when the bladder cannot be felt diitinétly, as the fituation of the pe- 
yito@num isuncestain, the operation ought not-to be performed above 
the pubes.’ 

’ The Appendix contains praclical obfervations on fome of the 
caufes of retention of urine, and on the ufe of ca’heters. 
‘The firft feQtien of it treats of catheters as adapted to the ure- 


thra in its healthy {tate. It is here remarked that the curvature 


of this inftrument, though various, is always a fegment of a 


larger circle than the urethra forms; whence unnecellary difi- 
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culty is incurred in introducing it into that part which lies 
within the arch of the pubes, 

The next fection confiders the difeafes caufing retention of 
urine, and the ufe of catheters in them. Thefe are, infamma- 
tion, fpafm, and ftricture complicated with thefe difeafes. This 
part is full of practical obfervations, which we cannot abridge, 
but which are important, and are drawn from the beft fources. 
They are not indeed given much in detail, the nature and limits 
of the work not permitting minutene(s. On the whole, we re- 
commend the perufal of it, as capable of fuggefting to the prac- 
titioner the leading confiderations in fuch cafes, by which 


his conduct is to be directed. Ai. 





Art. XIV. 4 Tranflation of the Table of Chemical Nomenclature, 
propoled by De Guyton, formerly De Morveau, Lavoitier, Ber- 
thoiet, and De Fourcroy; with Additions and Alterations: To 
which are prefixed an Explanation of the Terms, and fome Obfer- 
vations on the new Syitem of meer da 4to. 6s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1794. 

rT it judicious author of this ufeful publication, Dr. George 

Pearfon, begins his preliminary memoir with a diftin,? 
exemolification of the convenience of appropriate terms in 
chemiltry. He then adduces the five principles of nomencla- 
ture from the publication of the celebrated French chemitts 

named in the title, and mentions fome previous attempts to im- 

prove the language of this extenfive fcience. Some ftrictures 

are then offered on certain denominations employed in the new 

London and Edinburgh Pharmacopeeias, as either, firft, not 

denoting the chemical compofition of the medicines on which 

they are impofed ; or, fecondly, as fignifying fome differenc 
compofition; or, thirdly, as * not conveying a jutt meaning of 

the fubftances which they fhould fignify.’ 
Medical colleges, when they new-name fubftances employ- 
ed in philofophical chemiftry as well as in pharmacy, feem to 
engage in a very perilous undertaking. Students of medicine 
muft neceflarily learn the language of the chemifts: but itis by 
no means neceflary that the chemifts fhould return the comp'i- 
ment, and learn the language of pharmacy. Hence the au- 
thors of a pharmacopceia had perhaps better content them- 
felves with adopting the beft among the terms already intro- 
duced, than attempt unpromifing innovations. A more fri. 
volous employment cannot be imagined than to invent names 
which are never likely to come into general ufe ; and to efeét 
this purpofe a pharmacopceia will never be fufficient. He who 
would eftablifh new terms muft recommend them by fome 

work of more extentlive circulation. 
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Dr. Pearfon next comes to the revifion of the columns of 
his corrected and enlarged table. It is perhaps fufficient for 
us to obferve that, in making the alterations, he has taken pro- 

r advantage of the difcoveries in chemiftry fince 1787, and 

that he has added a more extenfive fynonymy. The fubftance 
and arrangement of the table continue eflentially as propofed 
by the French chemifts, as the title of the prefent publication 
announces ; and thus the defign of the authors is compleated to 
the prefent period. 
_ The review of the table concludes with a reply to the ob- 
jeCtions brought againft the French fyftem and nomenclaturein 
the very able pretace to the firft part of the new edition of 
Macquer’s Diionary. This reply is conducted with temper 
and good fenfe. ! 

The experiments lately publifhed by Dr. Prieftley, together 
with his paper on the union of dephlogifticated and inflammable 
air, from Vol. LXXXI. of the Philofophical Tranfaétions, fur- 
nifh Dr. Pearfon with matter for an appendix, in which he 
confiders the facts and arguments adduced by the former in op- 
pofition tothe new chemiftry. It is not very difficult to recone 
cile all the facts in the firft of thefe memoirs to the Lavoifierian 
do@trine, by the help of fome very fair fuppofitions. Neither 
is there any thing in the laft experiments which is capable of 
fhaking the faith of thofe who have adopted the French fyftem, 
One of the facts, however, related by Dr. Prieftley, is worthy 
of farther inveftigation, as it feems to promife fome difcovery, 
We fhall lay before our readers the experiment itfelf, and 
Dr. Pearfon’s reflections on it: 

*—*« I contrived to ufe the fame water repeatedly, confined by mer« 
cury, than which I do not know that any procefs can be more unex+ 
ceptionable. Filling long glafs tubes, clofed at one end, partly with 
water, and partly with mercury, the open ends being immerfed in 
bafons of mercury, I began with expofing a part of the tube above 
the mercury to heat, fo as to convert the water contiguous to that 
place into fteam, the water having been previoufly made as free 
from air as poflible’’ - - - Thatthe water in the tube might not be 
for even a moment expofed to the common atmofphere and imbibe 
air, ‘‘ I provided a long trough of mercury, and plunging the tubes 
into it, let out the air under the mercury, fo that the water never 
came into any contact with the airof the atmofphere. But 1 always 
found that when the tubes were again brought to the fire, and the 
water converted into fteam, air was produced as before; and I did 
not ceafe to repeat this procefs, till 1 was thoroughly fatisfied that the 
repetition would anfwer nopurpofe. J] therefore could not help con- 
cluding that, on whatever principle the effect was produced, the 
whole of any quantity of water is convertible into air by means of 
heat, or by heat and light jointly. For the glafs tubes in this fet of 
experiments being traniparent, light might have fome influence in the 

bufinefs.”’ 
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bufinefs.? On making the experiment, however, in opaque veffels, 
gs much air was produced as in tranfparent ones. 

‘ Remark. This is the leaft exceptionable experiment in the whole 
fet, but 1 confefs that it does not carry conviction to my mind of the 
change of water into ‘* Air’? by this procefs. Jt fcems probable 
that on reading the account of this experiment without much confi- 
deration, in which it is ftated, that a certain quantity of water af- 
forded air, day after day, and week after week, in as great quantity 
as at the firft, many perfons will be difpofed tothink the air could 
not have been contained in the water, but mult have been generated 
fromit. But I beg leaveto obferve, that Dr. P. has not faid that he 
hasever converted the whole , or even one balf, of a given quantity 
of water into air by the application of heat. Nor has he re-produced 
water by re-uniting the ‘* phlogifticated and dephlogifticated air’® 
obtained from water. The quantities of air which he mentions to have 
been procured are but a very {mall part of the weight of the water 
which afforded it; and it has been long known how very difficult it is 
to free water from air, and that it probably contains in folution a far 
greater quantity than is commonly fuppofed.’ 

Ina concluding note, Dr. P. mentions a repetition of the 
Dutch experiment, in which water is decompounded by e!eétrie 
fhocks, by that ingenious artift Mr. Cuthbertfon. We are 
rather furprized that this experiment has not been repeated on 
fuch a fcale as to afford a large quantity of the airs for exami- 
nation. For this purpofe, a better apparatus indeed is requis 
fite, and fuch may be very eafily contrived. 

Refpecting the Nomenclature itfelf, we cannot help remark- 
ing that it is much more fatisfactory to us in French thanin 
Englifh. Its terminations are agreeable to the analogy of the 
French language, and they pafs off very currently 2long with 
the other words :—but they are fo little conformable to the 
genius of the Englifh, that they produce, when mixed with 
other words, avery unpleafant effect. It has happened, how- 
ever, in fome inftances, that names, impofed by inventors, 
have been naturalized in foreign languages. This will alfo 
probably happen in the prefent cafe ; and we wif rather than 
hope to fee a nomenclature of the new chemiftry fkilfully 
adapted to our own language. The Germans, indeed, have 
attempted this, and not unfuccefsfully ; though it cannot be 
diflembled that the German tongue is far more plaftic than the 
Englifh. Bed .:.s. 
Art. XV. Odes moral and defcriptive. By the Rev. John White- 

houfe, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4to. pp.g4. 3s. 6d. 

Boards, Cadell. 1794. 


De®: Marty would perhaps have faid, “ There is a fome- 
thing very fine about thefe Odes." They partake much 
of 
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of the grave and lofty fpirit of Milton, which always cherithes 
the great in moral fentiment and action, and which, though 
delighting perhaps to excefs in habitual pomp of diction, knows 
how to throw afide occafionally metaphor and rhyme itfelf, and 
to intruft a fubiime thought to plain and fimple words. The 
are not every-day verfes: they deferve that we fhould find fault 
with them; and therefore we {hall enter at fome length into an 
examination of them. 

«© The ode, (fays a fuperior artift,) like any other piece of 
poetical compolition, is written with fome determined end; 
and this end fhould be one: wicther a hero is to be praifed, a 
mourner to be foothed, a virtue to be inculcated, or a vice to 
be reproved, the fubjecét of the ode is fingle and defined. Of 
the great direction and purpofe of the performance, therefore, 
the poet fhould never lofe fight; an unconnected groupe of 
thoughts and images, however ftriking or affecting, form not 
a good ode: whatever is introduced fhould evidently tend to 
the end which is in view; whatever is unconnected with this 
end is idle, and ineffective, and {poils that wholenefs which is 
effential to the excellence of the piece. Neither is it all-fuffi. 
cient merely to unite the different paflages or portions of the 
ode with the theme on which it is written; the poet muft not 
ftop here; the paflages muft alfo be united among themfelves, 
the mind fhou'd glide with eafe from one part to the next, the 
link between them fhou!d be plainly difcernible, or the piece is 
a mere cento. Connection of component parts together with 
wholenefs (if 1 may fo exprefs it,) is eflential to the perfection 
of the ode.” - | 

This theory, however juft, is certainly not drawn from the 
practice of Englith ode-writers; who feem, for the moft part, 
to have confidered eccentricity and unconneétion as the very 
charaGteriltics of their tafk, and to aim chiefly at combining a 
bewildering variety of imagery in a fingle performance. It is 
not difficult to trace the caufe of this erroneous procefs. Poets 
write moftly from imitation, feldom from nature, f{carcely ever 
fram fyftem. Now, although, among the fonnets and other 
poems of Milton, feveral fine and complete odes of very fimple 
ftructure occur, fuch as the paflage in Lycidas beginning, Alas 
what boots it with inceffant care, and ending, Of fo much fame in 
heaven expeé? thy meed ;-——yet the firft Englifh ode of decided 
and popularly acknowleged merit, Dryden’s Feaft of Alexander, 
happens to be remarkable for tranfitions of defcription. In 
this accident of one admired ode was fuppofed to confift its 
very eflence; and the quality was carefully copied by Pope 
in his ode for St. Cecilia’s day, by Gray in his brilliant de- 


fultory ftanzas entitled the Progrefs of Poefy, and by a -* 
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ede of others: but it was moft fuccefsfully imitated by Collins 
i The Paffions, in which the unity and cohefion of the whole 
is not in the leaft facrificed to the variety of the parts. 

Next to heterogeneity, the moft frequent fault of Englifh 
odes is exceffive length. It is the uniform opinion of critics that 
dithyrambic poetry, that the ferious ode, is of every form of 
metrical compofition the moft poetical ; that which will bear 
the moft uncommon turns of phrafe, the boldeft tropes, and 
the moft dazzling imagery ;—confequently, that it prefuppofes in 
the poet a higher degree of intelleCtual excitement, a more exalt 
ed, impreficd, or impaflioned {tate of mind during the com- 
pofition, than any other effort. It is contrary, however, to 
the nature of human feeling, that intenfe agitation fhould be 
lating: it follows that no effufion, in which it is implied, 
fhould be long. The moft rapturous and pathetic odes, there-- 
fore, of the great mafters, as Sophocles, Collins, Klopftock, 
are generally fhort. It is only on fubjects of pleafing con- 
templation that they indulge excurfions of fancy, and expand 
into minute defcription: as in Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity. 
Where terror, or pity, or the fublimer paffions, are to be ex- 
cited, it is moftly by few and ftrong touches that they attempt 
that tafk: as in the fame poet’s Avenge, O Lord! thy flaughter’d 
Saints, Fe. 

With thefe preconceptions, we proceed to the work in 
queftion. It contains ten odes; of which the foremoft is ad- 
drefled to Poetical Enthufiafm. The firft ftanza, whatever 
powers of ftyle and magnificent perfonifications it may difplay, 
is wholly redundant :—the general character of the piece is 
not plaintive, as the firft line intimates; neither is there fuffi- 
cient refemblance between the poet’s object and the Spirit of 
Ocean calling up a tempeft :—different fchemes of mythology, 
too, are commixed ; the Spirit of the Ocean belongs to one 
fyftem of ideal being, and Neptune to another, and they fhould 
not meet. ‘he example of Camoens might here have ferved 
asa warning. Fancy is perfonified in the fecond, and again 
in the third, and again in the fourth ftanza. It is a fault, alfo, 
that we muft look to the title for the meaning of the word 
Spirit in the 43d line, and to the note for that of offspring in 
the 140th:—-from the poem, it is impoffible to afcertain who 
thefe are. At length, in the eighth ftanza, the Bard returns 
from his Pindaric digreffions, and begins to evolve the object 
of this prefatory ode; which is to announce that, although 
Chivalry’s pi@tured fcenes 

——no more impart 
The thrill of tranfport to the heart,’ 
Philofophy having 
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‘ chafed away 
The thadowy forms that wont to play 
’Midit the dim twilight of her reign,’ 
yet Poetical Enthufiafm fhall find other and worthier objeds, 
around which to entwine 
« Immortal Genius’ amaranth flower.’— 
We do not under{tand the lines 
‘ No more romantic Honor calls 
Her fpectre-chiefs to hoary halls.’ 

When did Honor call fpectres? and where is the propriety 
of the epithet hoary? which means, ftri€tly, ** covered with 
rime-frott,’’ and, metaphorically, ** white,” ** {fnowy.” Does 
it follow that, becaufle /nowy may be ufed for white-hair'd, it 
may alfg be ufed for aged, even when applied to objects which do 
not, like the dodder’d oak, or the human locks, grow white with 
age? The two fucceeding lines are improperly hyperbolical; 
for a baftion, which isa projecting part of the imbankments 
fortifying a caftle, is never higher than the caftle itfelf, fo as 
to frown over its ge We doubt very much the poetical effe& 
of learned words, (uch as the deda/ glove, &c. The pedantry 
of Milton’s ftyle is its fault, not its merit. We fhould even 
be inclined to queftion the prudence of employing fuch words 
derived from the Latin as are in common ufe, preferably to 
terms purely Englifh. Circum/peé?, for inftance, which toa Ro- 
man muit have been fo piéturefque a word, fuggefts to Eng- 
lifhmen only an abftraét idea; the image, the metaphor, and 
confequently the poetic force, are ioft, On the fcore of words, 
it may be added that the particles amongft, amidft, &c. were 
once indeed in common ufe, but, as thefe prepofitions are 
equally fignificant without the mark of the fuperlative, and are 
far more harmonious in their contracted form, even profe- writers 
nave adopted among, amid, &c. The harfh contrattion ’midf 
occurs, however, in this ode: fo does the ungrammatical par- 
ticiple wonted, for wont: the obfolete infinitive being to wane, 
which means ** to dwell.’”” | 

All this will appear very captious, where there is fo much 
to praife: but the poet who would have his writings ftudied 
muit be induced to ftudy his writings. 

‘}he Ode to Ambition is throughout noble, and the abrupt 
surn in the following (the 8th) flanza is truly fublime: 

* Yet know ye impious, know ye coward band, 
‘That Jove will one day wake in wrath; his cye 
Siceps not, but marks the outrage; and his hand 
is raiied to launch the thunder! Though ye dare, 
‘And in the face of heaven, profane 

Each hallowed rigot to Freedom dear, 
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And, deaf to Nature’s powerful call, 

Infult the pleadings of Humanity, 

Yet in fome fecret moments ye fhall hear 

A voice that fhall your fouls appall, 

A voice of dreadful note, that cries ‘* Beavare /”? 

‘The adverfe heavens portentous frown, 

The earth is moved beneath ; 

Woe-fraught events, and fearful bodings ftrange 
Poflefs men’s minds, and new-fledgec Kumors breathe 
Tnteliine broil, and fublunary change, 

With many a dark, unperpetrated crime ; 

While, fuited to the dangerous time, 

Hood-winked Revolt pales o’er the fickly crown 

OF princes. On this nether ball 

Evil and good alternate {way, 

And they that rife, and they that fall, 

But Fate’s immutable decree obey, 

Mere vaffals of Heaven’s will, and creatures of a day.’ 


Even of this ode, however, as of the former, there is too 

much: fome images recur twice: the threat of the ftanza jult 
quoted 1s repeated in the eleventh with lefs dignity; and the 
language is often inflated. 

The two Odes to Sleep have much elegance. That to War 
we fhall tranfcribe entire; not becaufe it is the beft, but be- 
caufe it is beft fuited to our limits: 


‘Sranzal. Dread Offspring of Tartarian birth, 
Whole nodding crett is ftained with goie, 

Whom to fome giant-fon of Earth, 

Strife, in ftrong pangs of childbed, bore ; 

O War! fierce moniter, homicide, 

Who marcheit on with hideous ftride, 

Shaking thy {pear diftilling blood ; 

Bellona thee, in angry mood, 

Taught proud Ambition’s {poils to win, 

Amidift the loud, conflicting din 

Of arms, where Difcord’s gorgon-featured form 
High fhakes her flaming torch amidit the martial] ftorm. 


© I. Stern God! wolf-hearted, and accurfed, 
Foftered by Power, by Rapine nurfed, 
Oppreffion ever in thy train, 

For haplefs man prepares her chain : 

A thoufand vulture-forms befide 

Stalk on before thee; bloated Pride, 
Thick-eyed Revenge, his foul on fire, 

And Slaughter breathing threatenings dire, 
Tumult, and Rage, and Fury fell, 

And Cruelty, the imp of hell, 

Her heart of adamant! and armed her hand 
With iron hooks, and cords, and Defolation’s brand. 


“ IIIf. There, where the Battle loudeft roars, 


Where wide the im purpled deluge pours, 
22 And 
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And ghaftly Death, his thoufands flain, 

Whirls bis fwift chariot o’er the plains 

Rapt in wild Horror’s frantic fit, 

>Midft the dire f{cene thou lov’it to fit, 

To catch fome wretch’s parting figh, 

To mark the dimly-glazing eye, 

The face into contortions thrown, 

Convulfed: the deep, deep-lengthening groan, 

The frequent fob, the agonizing fmart, 

And nature’s dread releafe, the pang that rends the heart. 

‘IV. Avaunt, from Albion’s ifle! nor there 

Thy arms, and maddening car prepare, 

Nor bid thy crimfon banners fly 

Terrific, through the troubled fky; 

But ftay thee in thy wild career ; 

Lay by thy glittering fhield and fpear, 

Thy polifhed caique, and nodding creft, 

And let thy fabie fteeds have reft: 

At length, the work of flaughter clofe, 

And give to Europe’s fons repofe, 

Bid the hoarfe clangors of the trumpet ceafe, 

And fmooth thy wrinkled front to meet the fmiles of Peace.’ 

The fixth ode, to Horror, abounds with ftrong imagery: 

but the concluding compliment to Fufeli is not incorporated 
with Horatian dexterity. The feventh ode bewails a favourite 
parrot, without attaining the tender eafy elegance either of 
Catullus or Gray. “The eighth is addrefled to Beauty, and tends, 
we think, to confirm the opinion that the author has more at 
command the fublime than the beautiful. The ninth is 
infcribed to Truth, and the tenth to Juftice. Of the two, 
we prefer the latter. In all, fplendid lines and fine moral 
maxims are exhibited: yet we cannot help thinking that there 
is a certain famenefs of decoration, a frequent recurrence to 
fimilar allegorical imagery, which betrays, we will not fay an 
exhaufted invention, but a narrower range of idea than fuch 
intellectual powers fhould be contented to poilefs, * Thy. 
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Art. 16. A Friendly and Conjtitutional Addrefs to the People of Great 

Brita::. By Francis Plowden, LL.D. of Gray’s Inn, Conveyancer. 
8vo. 5s. Robinfons. 1794. 

[>*.Prowpen is of opinion that the * Britith conflitution is clears 

fimple, and adapted to the underiiandings of all thofe whofe wel- 

fare it fecures.’ This is certainly a novel do@rine; for we have 
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pitherto been taught to confider this conititution as a complicated 
m caine, tullof caccks, balances, and regulators, uniting all the good 
pert, and excluding as much as poliibie ail the defects, of three different 
toms of government. ‘Dhut iuch a machine was remarkable for the 
fir, icity of its confiruciion, we were to learn from this pamphlet. 
Waic: is a imple beverage: but it would be an abufe of terms to call 


by ta) ot name that pleafant- compound, punch, in which the 
wac', tue iol, the fweet, and the acid, are all at war with each 
otic, . °.t a funal mixture of the ingredients, preventing any one 


frou. guning tco great an afcendency, produces an agreeable flavour 
from a judicious Combination of things the moft oppcefite in their nature. 
On the tame principle is our conititution conftructed. The truly fimple 
form vi government is abtolute monarchy ; in which the will of one 
individual is every thing. Let us be thankful that our conititu- 
tion bears bur little reiemblance to the fimplicity of fuch a govern- 

merit. | 
ihe author obferves that * the ancient government of France was 
an ablolute monarchy, in which the will of the fovereign made the 
lav. His power was unlimited, and he could impoie taxes, levy 
money, and punifh his fubjects in whatever manner he pleafed.’ Inthe 
very next page, forgetting that he had given unlimited power to this 
fovereign, fie afierts that, § although the laft unfortunate monarch 
were a man of integrity and virtue, and feemed to have nothing moré 
at heirt than the welfare of his fubjeéts, yet he either wanted judg- 
Ment or power to eradicate the abufes, which had grown out of the vices 
or follies vi his predeceflors.” Here we find a flrange kind of power, 
at once jimited and unlimited; capable of making a whole nation 
fubuiic to taxation without its confent, and to bear with any manner of 
punifimeat which the fovereign might think proper to infli@t; and yet 
incapavic of doing good, or of making a comparatively {mall number 
of people, chiefly his own creatures, who were interefted in the ¢on- 
tinuance of abufes, confent to an abolition of them which would re- 
heve millions, and arm the crown with the power of the nation to 
crufh the reptiles .hat would prefer their own private emolument to 
the public good. ‘The old government of France was certainly fuch 
4s aman, enamoured of the Englifh conftitution, muft behold with 
horror: but nothing can be farther from the fa& than < that it could 
ponifh its fubjeéts in whatever manner it pleafed.? Of banifhment 
and imprifonment without procefs of law it certainly was fliamefully 
prodigal: but can the author ftate an inftance, under the old govern- 
mentor France, in which a fingle individual has been made to fuffer 
the ignominy of the carcan, or been whipped or put to death (private 
aflafinations are out of the cafe, for they may happen under every 
government,) except by the authority of a judicial fentence regularly 
Pronounced by a court of law? With refpect to the power of levying 
taxes, and the checks thatexifted on the royal power, we mutt refer 
him to the many addrefles and remonitrances to the throne from the 
different parliaments of France, afferting the rights of the people and 
the limitation of the royal authority; he will there fee the ftruggles 
‘tween the crown and the nation; the former endeavouring to efta- 
blih defpotifm, the latter oppofing to it the rights and ufeges of their 
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forefathers; and he will find, in almoft every conteft, that fomethin 
was gained for liberty. g 

Speaking of the war in which we are at prefent engaged, the 
author complains that it has no fixed and determinate object; and that 
no ten men in or out of parliament can be found, who agree in the 
reafons, views, and motives for carrying iton. We do not mean to 
difpute this pofition; for certainly the various and contradigtory mea. 
fures purfued by the different members of the confederacy, and by 
our own minifters, afford but too much ground for fuch a complaint, 

One might have imagined that, in former works, Dr. P. had ey. 
haufted his fury againft Mr. Burke: but in this addrefs he appears as 
much enraged as ever againft that gentleman, whom he charges with 
infulting and deceiving the people: at the fame time he does not for. 
get to remind the latter how fpiritedly he himfelf took up their caufe, 
and publifhed his ** Jura Anglorum,”’ or the Righrs of Englifmen, 
in defence of their conftitution. | 

We will not go farther in animadverting on this addrefs, but will 
conclude with obferving that a great part of it is a repetition of what 
the author has faid in other works; and that, if the fubflance of what 
is thus repeated were to be omitted, the prefent addrets might very 
fairly be reduced to a quarter of its fize. 


Art.17. Plain Truth in a Plain Drefs: or, A fhort Admonition to 
the Middle Ranks of People of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
William Tindal, M.A. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 

As every man is at liberty to take what fide he pleafes in political 
difcuffions, there being in fuch cafes no means of mathematically de- 
monftrating on which fide truth is to be found, the office of a Re. 
viewer, ftrictly fpeaking, is not to confider what are the politics of a 
writer, but what are the arguments by which he fupports his propo- 
fitions. Adting on this principle, we prefume not to condemn the 
author of this little pamphlet for differing in opinion from us refpet. 
ing the dangers with which, it is pretended, the conftitution of this 
country is threatened; and fill lefs for his anxiety to avert them, 
and to preferve inviolated a form of government which, in its nature, 
muft ever be dear to Englifhmen:—but we have a right to weigh his 
arguments in the fcale of reafon, and to pronounce them to be light, 
if we find them deficient. When he fpeaks of tithes, he calls them an 
* equitable inftitution ;’ fuch it may appear to him, and therefore he 
has a right fo to denominate it: but he is certainly wrong in point of 
fact when he tells us that the burden of tithes does not reft on the 


farmer ; for, though it fhould be admitted that the land-owner lets bis 


eftates at a reduced rent becaufe they are charged with the payment 
of tithes, ftill it is certain that the farmer gives a great deal more than 
an equivalent for the abatement, when he is forced to yield to an m- 
cumbent or lay-impropriator a tenth of the joint produce of his capita 

and his labour. | | 
The means by which Mr. T. would counteraét thofe who, he 
thinks, are aiming at the deftruétion of the conftitution, appear to us 
calculated to defeat his own object. * Let (fays he,) all who have 
any thing to lofe, nobility, clergy and laity, ftriétly unite their m 
terefts in every part of the kingdom. Let them enter into folema 
3 : engage: 
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engagements for their mutual fupport. Let a trufty fet of meffengers 
be kept in conftant employ, to convey intelligence in the quickeft 
manner pofiible; noticing the fmalleft degree of progrefs made by 
thefe atheitical levellers.’ This advice, if adopted, would, in our 
opinion, eftablith in this country a government by c/ués, which might 
ultimately deftroy the power both of the King and the Parliament 5 
and, by introducing a fyltem of espionage, would fow among the people 
the baneful feeds of diftruit and divifion, which mult grow up into 
enormities and civil war. 

Withing to ftem the torrent of irreligion that feems to be bending 
its courfe toward this country, Mr. ‘I’. endeavours to imprefs his 
readers with a ftrong fenfe of the neceflity of religion. for his fuce 
cefs in this objet, he has our mott hearty wifhes: but, in the name 
of Chriftian charity, we proteit againft the inference that may be 
drawn from the writings of fome of our modern zealots, among whom 
we do not mean to place Mr. T. that the religious worfhip of only ome fet 
of Chrittians can be agreeable to the Almighty, and that all thofe who 
do not join in it are enemies to religion. If there be errors in the 
creeds of the ditferent denominations of thofe who believe in Chrift, 


they muft be fet down to the account of the head; the hearts of all, 


we trult, are fincere; and the homage of a fincere heart cannot be 
unacceptable to the common Father of mankind. Let it be taught, 
from ail the pulpits, and in all publications on the fubjeét of religion, 
that to impute to our brethren motives which they difclaim, and prin- 
ciples which they reprobate, is a breach of Chriftian charity, and a 
violation of the great precept, ‘* do as you would be done by.”’ Let 
not the fpeculative opinions of men, who are in other refpects ftrittly 
moral and religious, deprive them of their civil rights; fuch a depri- 
vation, on fuch an account, would be on one fide an injury, and on 


the other ax. act of unfufferable pride and arrogance. Why fhould 


men, acknowleging themfelves fa//:é/e, pretend to decide infallibly, 
and to fet up their own creeds as xnerring guides for others? The 
true friends of Religion will never bring her forward to fanétion in- 
juitice ; it is only when fhe is made to act a part fo inconfiftent with 
her own precepts that fhe can ever be in danger: her origin is di- 
vine; fhe emanates from God himfelf : Jet, then, all thofe who pro- 
fefs to revere her take care never to make her appear without her 
natural attributes, charity, humanity, and juftice. 

With refpe& to Mr. ‘I’.’s literary merit, the prefent performance, 
though on a {mall fcale, ferves to place it in a confpicuous point of 
view. 


Art. 18. Europe in Danger; or, An Enquiry into the Caufes of the 
Misfortunes cf the laft Campaign, with the Means of avoiding 
them in future, by the Commencement of decifive Hottilities. Ad- 
dreffed to Monarchs, Minifters, Leaders of their Furces, and the 
People. 8vo. pp.81. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 

We had not gone far in our perufal of this publication, when we 
found, though the title-page was filent on the fubject, that it was a 
tranilation from the French, and of the fame pamphlet which we have 
reviewed at page 286, written by M. Mallet Du Pan. Not having 
feen the original, we cannot prefame to fay which of the twe keeps 
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man this old leéture, 


- find beauty of plumage and melody of voice in the fame bird. The 
fame fyftem is obferved with refpeét to the human fpecies, though 


clofeft to it; they both agree in the main, but differ confiderably from 
each other in many parts. ‘The latter appears to be the more free 
tranflation, (though not the better,) for it contains fome quotations 
from Shakefpeare, which, it is to be prefumed, were not ufed by the 
author. Of the merits of the refpective tranflators we cannot {peak 


with much applaufe. Sh.un 


Art. 19. Plain Sugpetions of a Britife Seaman refpeting the prefent 
Admiralty, and the Mode of conftituting the Board, &c. &c. ag 
alfo the Figure made by his Country on the Seas during the prefent 
War. With loofe Hints for a Plan for manning the Flect without 
Prefing. vo. pp.40. 18. Jordan. 1794. 

The author of this pamphlet appears much diffatisfied with the con. 
du& of the Board of Admiralty, and cenfures their proceedings with 
much feverity, attributing to their negligence and inattention © the 
figure made by his country on the fcas during the prefent war.’— The 
charaéter of Lord Sandwich, and the fervice which he rendered to the 
navy, are reprefented in a favourable point of view.—Should an 
anfwer to this pamphlet appear, we fhall, no doubt, fee the xoble 
firure made by the fleet under Lord Howe, on the firft of June, tri- 
umphantly exhibited, in oppofition to thefe Sugge/tions, &c. SR. 


Art. 20. A Dialogue in the Shades, between Mercury, a Nobleman, 
anda Mechanic, 8vo. Is. Jordan. 
A /e-fo imitation of Lucian, to the old tune of 
«© Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 
The reft is all but leather or prunella;”? 
and in which Mercury joins with the mechanic in giving the Noble. 


“© Paulus, vel Coffus, vel Drufus moribus cfto; 
Hes ante effigies majorum pone tuorum.”? Moy. 


Art. 21. The Tocfin of Britannia: With a Novel Plan for a Conftitu- 
tional Army. By John Stewart, the Traveller. 8vo. pp. 56, 
zs. Owen. 1794. 


Art. 22. The Second Peal of the Tocfin of Britannia, or Alarm Bell of 
Britons, with Plans of National Armament and National Defence, 
addreffed to the Britifh Yeomanry. 8vo. pp.52. 2s. Owen, 
Nature feldom diftinguifhes a creature by more than one re- 

markable quality: to the Hare fhe gives {wiftnefs, tothe Fox cunning, 

but beftows not both on either. In the feathered creation, we rarely 


with fome exceptions. It rarely happens that the fame man is at 
once a good orator and a good poet: Ovid could not write in profe, 
nor Cicero in verfe; each excelled in the art which the other could 
net exercife. This operation of Nature is not confined to the talents 
of man, but fhews itfelf equally in the diverfity of his paffions; thus 
we fee that what charms one is frequently difguifting to others; and 
therefore the poet fay's juftly—trahit fua quemque voluptas. In Mr. 
John Stewart, who is well known by the name of Walking Stewart, 
and in his literary produftions now before us, we difcover a ftriking 


elucidation of this fyfiem. He has been gifted by Nature witha 
ftrong 
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ftrong propenfity to travelling, and with extraordinary corporeal 
powers to enable him to gratify it. The idea of a wasting party 
round the earth, as far as it was practicable, inftead of frightening 
him, would fill him with pleafure, and, barring accidents, he would 
mo!t certainly accomplith the undertaking. This might naturaliy lead 
him to think himfelf capable of excelling in fome other line, and of 
acquiring as great a reputation for writing as for walking. Alas! 
Non omnia poffumus omnes.—The work before us has convinced us that 
it is by his feet, not by his head, that Nature intended he fhould rife 
to fame. We would therefore earneit!y exhort him to renounce all 
pretenfions to authorihip; and we do this without any difparagement 
to his heart; which, we are informed, poffefies thoie philanthropic 
and amiable qualities that muft endear him to fociety: but, as an 
author, it is impoflible that he fhould ever make a fhining figure. 
We mean not, however, to extend this opinion to his plan for a con- 
fitutional army; we refer only to his manner of treating his fub- 
ject,—to his ftyle and general diction. 

The meafure, which he earneftly propofes to the public, and which, 
he fays, is * to enable Great Britain to cutlive the general wreck of 
civilization, is that a conftitutional army be immediately formed of all 
men of property ; that the qualification of a volunteer be an acre of land, 

ahoufe, or sool. fterling in effects; that thofe individuals whofe. fum 
might exceed, fhould have the privilege to guarantee a volunteer for 
every exceeding fum cf qualification he pofleiies, or 20 acres of lands 
and that an oath fhould be adminiftered to maintain the prefent: con- 
ftitution practically and theoretically, till the moft evident majority of the 
people, /o gualified, fhould teftify their defire to reformit.’ By fucha plan, 
he thinks, an army of from 3 to 400,000 men might be raifed :— 
but, when railed, what might it do? Experience has woefully convinced 
the world that little reliance is to be placed on oaths taken by ar- 
mies or great bodies; becaufe, when the breach is general, the many 
keep each other in countenance; though, in the cafe of a fingle in- 
dividual, an oath may be a good fecurity, becaufe, ftanding alone; 
he bears all the odium of perjury; and this circumitance, independ. 
ently of confcience, may fecure his fidelity. The fecond National 
Affembly of France,—all the armies and national guards of the 
country,—in a word, every individual, whether of property or no 
property,—took an oath of fidelity to th re conflitution; and yet the 
coniequence of an event in one city of France on the famous roth of 
Augult was, that the oath of the whole nation was infufficient to 


fupport the conftitution; it fell jut ike King James II. at the very 


time when his chefts were filled with addre/es from all quarters, con- 


taining profeffions of eternal refpeét and allegiance , and offers of lives 


and fortunes to be employed in his fervice. We con! fefs that we have 

a fovereion dread of armies, however conftituted. We know what 
power may do, and what men are capable of alpiring to “ when they 
poflefs power.—Mr. S. fpeaks of the vo! tunteers of Jrelan id, but feems 
to be unacquainted with hth e nature of their affociation. He fays « that 
the eftab! reagent of a valesbianes army in that country, which had not 
Property for its bafis, had very wear overturned the confitution.’ 


He is wrong in two points: that ariny Was 1a reality under the influ- 
> ence 
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ence of the property of Ireland; was felf-paid, felf-clothed, and felf. 
fupported ; and we can account tor its very exemplary conduct in main- 
taining a good police, and in acting in aid of the civil magiftrate, on no 
better principle than this, that it was in general under the influence of 
the property ofthe country. So far this inititution might be quoted in 
fupport of Mr.S.’s plan: but, on the other hand, it might be quoted 
againfthim; for, though an army of men of property could not be fup- 
pofed capable of eftablifhing an Agrarian law, it might be made an in- 
dtrument for changing the form of government. In Ireland, the volun- 
teers armed, as the feacibles are now arming in England, for the pur- 
pofe of refifting a French invafion: they afterward, on viewing their 
numbers and confequent ftrength, turned their thoughts to the confti- 
tution of their country; which tome will fay they did, and others 
that they did not, overturn in the whole or in part: but this much is 
certain, that they fevered Ireland from the jurifdiction of the Britith 
parliament, and procured a renunciation of England’s right to legif- 
late for, or to bind, the Irith. 

Mr.S. was once a ftrenuous advocate for reform: but his own 
ideas being now reformed, he accounts for his change of principle, 
at p.45, to which we refer the reader. 

Soon after, however, he intimates that he has rather fufpended 
than changed his principles refpecting refcrm; and his intimation is 
conveyed in terms fufliciently whimfical, in which he makes his Zoc/n 
and the Curfew fynonymous words: 

« One clangorous peal more and then let the curfew ceafe: I call 
upon Government to arm men of property, to arm them inftantaneoufly, 
and let all thoughtful men of indufiry join to fave the facial fabric from de- 
frruétion, and then I will again ftep forward and become a mott 
zealous reformift to defend the charatteriflic fenfibility of the Englith 
plebacy from fufferance, and the thought of optimacy from error. 
© Britons! think and deliberate with freedom upon all fubjects in 
domeftic focieties, the true medium of fair difquifition. Who calls 
you to affemble or to action, means to miflead you with eloquence; 
(difquifition is incompatible with multitude;) he is your enemy, the 
enemy of England, of focial exiftence, and of all nature.’ 

The author fometimes foars far too high for our comprehenfion: but 
this muft be on account of a defe& of capacity in us. Our readers may 
judge from the following fketch whether he be too fublime for them: 

« [ am the democrat of nature, and view the perfeétability of mane 
hood at its moft elevated point, on the fcale of intelle& (where the 
optics of the political democrat cannot reach) but I look down at the 
fame time to the low point of predicament, and thought gives me fa- 
gacity to graduate the fcale of union; and when a conftitutional 
armament fhall have placed props to the fabric of the conftitution, to 

uard it from the outrage of fanatical innovation, I will then boldly 
and confidently work hard to repair it, as the only matrix or afylum 
of the highett comprehenfible and final energy of exiftence of this 
{phere, progrefive intellect.’ 

We will quote another paffage in nearly the fame ftrain, in which 
he pledges himfelf to devote the profits arifing from his /iterary la- 
bours to extenfive charitable purpoies : ; 

‘In 
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« In the facred name of my integer nature, whofe fraCtional part I 
am, infeparable in temporal and eternal intereit, 1 here folemnly de- 
vote mytfelf to the worfhip of human intelleét and religion of nature, the 
bond of univerfal good; and [ pledge myfelt in the mott folemn manner 
to the public, never to receive any polt, place, or emolument from the 

overnment of this country; that the profit of my literary labours 
fhall be employed in the endowments of {chools, or modes of educa- 
tion, to teach the wifdom they are intended to difcover, after deduc- 
tion of a very homely and temperate iubfiftence for the author. 

< 1 conjure in tne facred name of their common integer, of the 
whole of exiitence, all princes, potentates, and governments, fenlible 
of this univerfal truth or good, the unity of felf and nature, to ufe all 
their power to protect and call forth the high energies of this {phere of 
exifteace, human intellect ; to confider thar whatever may be the mode 
of paramount energies, or diftant {phcres of exiftence, man can have 
no directory or intelligent communication therewith: that both his 
intcliect and exiftence muft attach and operate to perfeé& this world, 
though his matter mutt revolve through every fy{ftem of the univerfe.’ 

We thould deem ourfelves guilty of grofs injuftice to Mr. S. were 
we to pats over unnoticed the hand bili with which he clofes his firf 
pamphiet; it is replete with found fente, conveyed in language the 
mott appropriate We here infert it, both for the credit of Mr. S. 
and for the benefit of our countrymen in the more humble walks of 
life, to fome of whom our friends may probably think it ufeful to 
caufe it to be read: 


¢ A Hand Bill for the Plebeian Clafs of the Community, recommended to 
wealthy L'atriots, to print and circulate over all England. 

¢ Poor and induftrious fellow countrymen, beware of an artful, 
cunning clafs of men, who call themfelves patriots, and go about 
with inflammatory difcourfe and feditious writings, to wean your love 
from the Bricifh Conttitution, which has for many ages raifed your 
condition of peace, plenty, and liberty, to be envied by the enflaved 
and miferable poor of all other nations. They impofe upon you by 
long harangues wnen you are aflembled, and feduce you with the flat- 
tering words of lberty and equality, to change the prefent form of 
government, where power is refponfible, for one in which you could 
have no fhare, and they would have all the profit without any refpon- 
fibility. 

¢ a the character of thefe patriots, you will find the moft 
part of them diffipated, thoughtlefs rakes, who, having no powers of 
reafon to give happinefs to themfelves, feek to be appointed by you, 
.the guardians of the public happinefs. You know well by your own 
experience, that the man who {pends all his week’s labour at the ale- 
houfe, can never govern well his family; and how many are obliged 
to give their money to their wives, that they may have no liberty to 
{pend it. How few men know how to govern their ownfelves or 
families where alli is fimple, ta procure health and fubfiftence for 
their own perfons; what would thefe men do with the great family of 
the nation, where matters are fo difficult and complicated, that wifdom 
itfelf is puzzled with the tak! 
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‘ You are exaétly to the nation, what the arms and legs are to the 
body ; if this is fick, the head alone can keep a diet to effet a cure; 
if the arms and legs were to govern, they would carry the body into 
the open air, and fo deftroy it; juft fo muft be your interference with 
the policy of the nation, nothing but diforder could enfue, and induftry 
and property muft feel the pain of national ficknefs. 

« Read, teach your children to read; converfe frequently with one 
another on all fubjeéts, but liften to no harangues of public orators; 
they wifh only to render your innocence, ignorance, and induttry, the 
victims of their thoughtlefs ambition, that feeks to deftroy all order, 

“ to make a play-field tor their refilefs difpofitions: whenever they ac- 
cot you with their treacherous inftruction, tell them you are de- 
termined to follow the Ycomanrv of the country; that clafs juit above 
you in the community, who have education, and underftanding to 
judge better than you of what evil muft be borne, and what may be 
remedied; that on them you place all your confidence, as from their 
commerce your induivy draws ail its f{upport, and that you are de- 
termined never to act till yeu are capable firft to underitand, left you 
fhould be engaged in the broils of a drunken club, where the 
candles being knocked out, friends beat friends in the dark, and 
general confufica enfucs, in which all the members are equally in- 
jured or deftroyed.’ Sh...-n 
, FRANCE, 
Art. 23. Francomania; French Madnefs; or, the Travels of the D—I 

and Folly in France, Liege, Brabant, &c. Tranflated from the 

French. 12mo. pp.224. 2s. 6d. fewed. Vernor. 1794. 

Whether it be owing to the different temperature of climate in the 
two countries, or to fome lefs phy ical caufe, the faét is, we believe, 
pretty certain, that the difeafe which may be called Anglicemania is 
Jefs malignant in its fymptoms, and admits of a more ealy cure, than 
the Franccmania. ‘There has never been a time in which Britannia 
has been fo mad that a due courfe of purgative medicine, with a 
little bleeding, has failed to bring her to her fenfes:—but the mania of 
our neighbours, under whatever form it has appeared, has always fhewn 
a degree of virulence which has defied the power of every clafs of 
medicine, except the meta/lic;—and, in the prefent ftage of the dif- 
eafe, even this powerful {peciiic,—though it muft be owned that it has 
of late been pretty freely applied by the foreign phyficians who 
have fo kindly ftepped in, to try their fkill in a defperate cafe,—it is 
much to be feared, will not be able to efieét a cure. Some other 
empirical practitioners, who have heard of the wonderful efficacy of 
mufic in certain morbid affections, have fancied that the Francomania, 
like the f{pleen, may be 

<< Tarantulated by a tune.’’ 

The author of the publication now before us appears to have enter- 
tained a romantic idea of this kind; and has accordingly employed his 

owers of enchantment to raife a good-humoured merry devil, who, 
with the pleafant lady, ’ycleped Folly, by his fide, runs finging and 
dancing through France and the Netherlands. In their route, they 
meet with feveral odd characters and droll adventures, which are 


defcribed with humour, though fometimes grofsly; and the work, 
notwithftanding 
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notwithflanding a mixture of acerbity, 1s lively and amufing: but we 
have little hope that it will contribute much toward co rrectin: the i!l 
humours thatare fo violently fiirring either on this or the other ide of 
the Channel, 

Whether this volume be really of French parentage, we know not 
but its prefent dialeét is evidently Cale./onian. E. 


MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, &c. 

Art. 24. Pra&ice of Phyfic: whercin is attempted a concife Expofi- 
tion of the Characters, Symptoms, Cautes of Difeafes, ani Method 
of Cure, with Formula, in which fucn new Articles are introduced 
as feem, trom Trial, to be valuable Additions to the Materia Me- 
dica. By Richard Temple, M.D. Licentiate of the Koyal Col- 
lege of Phyficians, er ay 8vo. pp.452. 6s. Boards. Jchn- 
fon. 1792. 

This work follows the arrangement of Cuilen’s Nofology. The 
method of treating on each difeafe is, firft, to give its characer in the 
words of Cullen; then, under the title of Syaptoms, a fort of para- 
phrafe of the character; next, its caufes, diagnofis, prognofis , and 
cure. Under the latter head, are various formulz of the moft ap- 
proved remedies. The work appears to us to be well calculated 
for the purpofe for which it was intended, wx. as a compendium, for 


the ufe of young practitioners. Ai. 


Art. 25. 4 Diffrtation on the Strufure of the Obftetric Forceps, &. Se. 
Together with Cautions, Remarks, and Retliections on the Conduct 
and Management of Labours in general. By R. Rawlins, Sur- 
geon, Oxford. 8vo. pp.125. 3s. 0d. White. 1793. 

‘The writer of this tract appears to be a practitioner of long ftand- 
ing, and of large experience in his profeffion, though no great adept 
in the art of writing. His remarks on the forceps in general, and on 
thofe of his own planning in particular, would not be intelli gible t 
our readers without the figures with which this treatife ts note 
The obfervations on the.management of different kinds of labours 
have little novelty. The writer is copious in his recommendation 
of cautious, gentle, and leifurely methods. In all cafes, he difap- 
proves of premature and forcible deliver y. ; A. 


Art. 26, Objervations on Animal Lift, and Apparent Death from ac- 
cidental Su ufpenjion of the Fun&ion of es Lungs ; with Remarks on the 
Brunonian Syitem of Medicine. By John Franks, of the Apothe- 
caries Company, London. 8vo. pp.105. 33. Boards. John- 
fon, &c. 

The purpofe of the writer of this defultory work feems chiefly to be 
to fupport Dr. Brown’s fundamental principle, “* that animal life is a 
forced ftate of exiltence ;’’—-of which great difcovery we fee no other 
practical application, than that life will not perpetuate itfelf without 
external aids; a fact probably known ever fince eating and drinking 
were in fathion. Farther, in order to reflore life apparently loi, a 
fome.hing is neceflary which, long before Dr. Brown was known, 
was Ca'led a fimulus :—to produce this effect, Mr. Franks prefers air 
blowr into the lungs, which he fup poles to Ope rate v y the heat which 
it imparts to the blood. Copious quotations from Doors Goodwin 


and 
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and Crawford, Mr. Kite, and others, compofe the beft part of the 
prefent work. A 


Art. 27. Obferwations on Maniacal Diforders. By WiNiam Pargeter, L. 
M.D. 8vo. pp.140. 3s. fewed. Murray. 

We have read this work, which is enlivened by quotations poetical, 
hiftorical, and medical, and interfperfed with cafes and remarks, with 
fome amufement, but, we fear, with little inftruction. The writer’s 
own ideas feem by no mezns clear enough to communicate to his 
readers any new light on the mytlerious fubjects on which he treats. A; 

Ls. 


Art. 28. Sketches of Fa&s aud Opinions re/pecting the Venereal Difeafe. 
By William Houtton, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons, &c. 
Svo. is. Cadell, 

Of this flight performance it is not neceflary to fay more than that 
the writer feems futhcicntly acquainted with ihe belt opinions relative 


to his fubject. As. 


Art. 29. An Inguiry into the Caufes which produce, and the Means of 
preventing, Difeafes among Brith Officers, Soldiers, and others in the 
Weft Indies. Containing Obfervations on the Mode of Action of 
Spirituous Liquors on the Human Body; on the Ufe of Male 
Liquor, and on ialted Provifions. By John Bell, M.D. &c. &c. 
Svo. pp.1s0. 35. 6d. Boards. Murray. 

The title- page of his work will fufiiciently acquaint the reader with 
its general contents. We fhall only add that it 1s the production of a 
man of reflection and experience, and contains many obfervations which 
deferve the attention of perfous who conduct or attend military expe- 
ditions in the Welt Indies. It is purpofely written in a manner as 
little profeffional as pofiibie ; and the reafons of all the regulations and 
alterations which it propoies will be comprehended by any well- 
informed reader. While our fugar trafic mwu/? be fupported by war 
and ilavery, it will bean important duty to lefien, as much as pof- 
fible, the neccilary evils arifiung from thofe fcourges of the human 


race. Av 


Art. 30. The Anatomy of the Bones, Mufcles, and Joints. By John 
Bell, Surgeon. Large 8vo. pp.459. gs. Boards. Edinburgh, 
Mudie ; London, Murray. 1793. 

A defcription of parts which have been already often and accurate- 

defcribed can claim particular notice only on account of fuperior 
clearnefs in the method and language. _ As to method, that of treat- 
ing the objects of the prefent work is obvious, and admits of little va- 
riation. With refpect to language, the names of things are fixed by 
general ufe; and, if one writer deviates from the reft in fearch of 
novelty, or even of what he may think a more eafy and natural di¢- 
tion, he leaves his reader unpraétifed in the terms which are com- 
monly ufed by proficients in the fame art or fcience. Technical Jan- 
guage always appears {iff, ungraceful, and void of the force and 
lively imagery of common language; yet, having been once intro- 
duced, and affuciated to particular ideas, it cannot be dropped without 
inconvenience. Mr. Bell, in his preface, takes credit for having 
familiarized lis defcriptive ftyle, and for having avoided the technical 
ob{curity 
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obfcurity of other anatomiits. He has done this in fome degree: but 
on the whole, an anatomift mutt ufe the proper terms of his art, and 
the intermixture of more or fewer vernacular words is a matter of no 
great confequence. 

‘Though he feems to hold phyfiology cheap i in refpect of anatomy, 
Mr. Bell has thought proper, by way of amufement, to throw in fome 
theoretical difcuffions ; {uch as thofe relating to offification, to muf- 
cular aétion, to irritability and fenfibility, &c. Thefe are well 
written, and may be perufed with advantage by thofe who are far 
enough advanced in a knowlege of the general funétions of the body 
to comprehend them: but they feem rather mifptaced i in the deferip- 
tion of parts which are firit offered to the acquaintance of itudents, as 
mere objects of fight. : 

From an adveriifement, we learn that a fet of plates has been _— 
to accompany thiswork. ‘Thefe we have not yet feen. Ay. 


Art. 31. 4 Pra&ical Effay on the Difeafes of the Vifcera; particularly 
thofe of the Stomach and Bowels, the Liver, Spleen, and Urinary 
Bladder: in which their Nature, Treatment, and Cure, are clearly 
explained. By John Leake, M.D. Phyfician to the Weftminiter 
Lying-in Hofpital. 8vo. pp. 442. 6s. Boards. Evans, &c. . 
This work being merely popular, we do not think it neceffary to fay 

More Concerning it than that the doétrine and practice which it con- 

tains ate generally from the beit authorities ; and that thofe who are 

addicted to medical reading, without engaging in the courfe of fcien- 

tific ftudy, will find in it a fafe and ufetul guide with refpect to the 

fubject which it difcuffes. Ar. 


Art. 32. Commentary on Apoplectic and Paralytie Affections, and on 
Diteafes conneéted with the Subject. By ‘lhomas kirkland, M.D. 
&c. 8voO. pp. igi. 35. fewed. Dawfon. 

Having given a brief hiftortcal account of apoplexiesin general, with 
the opinions entertained of their caufes, Dr. K. ettablifhes two kinds 
of this diforcer, the nervous or proper apoplexy, and the coma _fomnoe i 
~ fentum, Of the firft kind, the ftirit {pecies of which he treats is the 
vehement, in which a perfon falls down ituddenly fenfelefs and mo- 
tionlefs, as if thunderftruck. ‘This he conceives to arife, not from 
fulnefs of veffels, extravafation, or other compreflions, which are of- , 
ten found to exiit in an exquilite degree, without caufing fuch an af- 
fection, —but from a peculiarly difordered itave of the nervous fyitem, 
conftituting what he chufes to call ¢ an apoplectic diathefis.? Of this 
affection, he fuppofes vertigo to be alow degree; and, as its caufe is 
often in the nerves of the ftomach, he imagines that the caufe of apo. 
plexy may frequently t be the fame. He acknowleges it to be difficult 

to determine what the peculiar ftate of the nervous fyftem (or érain- 

ular, as he terms it,) is in this cafe; and therefore his diathe/fs is 
merely a name for an occult quality. As he believes this fpecies of 
apoplexy to be in its nature moftal, he fays little as to the treatment. 

The milder, or fecond, fpecies of the fame diforder is frequently 

curable, but often leaves an hemiplegia behind it. Its fymptoms are 
the fame with thofe of the firit, but lels in degree, the patient not be- 
ing void of fenfation. As is arifes from a detect of vita! powers, bleed. 
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ing is generally injurious. Blifters are hurtful, from the morbid irri. 
tation which they excite. Vomits and purges are ufeful; and, after 
them, opium is peculiarly ferviceable. 

The carus or coma, arifing from obftruction and diftenfion of the 
veflels of the brain, has very generally been contidered as apoplexy, 
but its fymptoms are different from thofe of the true or nervous apo. 
piexy. Itis not attended with fnoring refpiration, nor with a total 
abolition of fenfe and motion. It arifes from congeition within the 
veflels of the head, and comes on rather gradually, or after indica. 
tions of its approach. Removing the caufe of the congeftion by 
bieeding, unloading the fiomach, and purging, are the proper indi. 
cations of cure. 

The Door diftinguihhes paralytic affections, on the fame principle, 
into the true, or thofe which arife from a fudden lofs of nervous 
power, and the fpurious, which come on gradually, and proceed from 
compreffion. The cure of the firft depends on the ufe of ftimulant or 
animating medicines, which invigorate the nervous fyflem, and which 
Dr. K. diftinguifhes from thole that are irritating, and rather in- 
creafe its derangement. Among the former, he reckons opium, 
which he calls a ftimulant fedative, as the principal; alfo, the warm 
balfams, ftid gums, and aromatics. Spurious palfies, on the other 
hand, are to be cured by removing the mechanical caufe of the pref- 
fure, or unloading the obflructed veilels; which is frequently to be 
done by acrid medicines and applications. 

Such is the general doctrine of this work, which is illuftrated by a 
variety of cafes; and, like other works of the author, contains much 
ufeful practical matter. We cannot think, however, that he has been 
very fuccefsful in his attempts to eftablith fpecific diftinétions in this 
obfcure clafs of difeafes. That great differences among them do pre- 
vail is known to every practitioner; and, to all thofe who do not prac- 
tice merely by rote, the diverfity of fymptoms is a guide to different: 
indications: but no one, who philofophizes in medicine, will think 
that he approaches nearer toa notion of the caufe of a difeafe by afcrib- 
ing it to a peculiar undefined diathe/fis. Au. 


Art. 33. 4 Treatife on Putrid Iuteftinal Remitting Fevers, in which 
the Laws of the Febrile State and Sol-Lunar Influence being in- 
veftigated and defined, are applied to explain the Nature of the 
various Forms, Crifes, and other Phenomena of thefe Fevers; and 
thence is deduced and inftituted an improved Method of curing 
them, By Francis Balfour, M.D. Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 150. 
6s. Boards. Richardfon. 

Dr. Balfour publifhed at Bengal,. five years before the prefent 
work, an effay concerning the influence of the moon in fevers. Since 
that time, he has feen rcaion not only to be confirmed in his firft opi- 
nion, but to include likewife the influence of the folar revolutions ; and, 
having formed his doctrine into a fyftem, he now announces it to the 
world as a very important difcovery in the theory and cure of fevers. 
Jt is thrown into a regular form of axioms, problems, and theorems. 
Every part being in this manner connected with what preceded it, we 
find abridgment impofible, and extracts ufleleis; which lat, — 
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gould not be underftood without a familiar knowlege of the language of 
the medical divifion of time here ufed. We fhall therefore confine 
our account to a few of the general ideas of the work. 

Under the term ‘ putrid inteftinal remitting fevers,’ all fevers called 
low, nervous, contagious, malignant, and putrid, are in fome degree 
comprized, their general nature and leading phenomena being the 
fame; and many fevers in India, which appear with peculiar local 
affections, are by this author fuppofed to belong to the fame clafs. 
To all thefe it is common that the mucus lining the inteftines is in- 
fefted, and in a putrifying ftates; and this matter, being abforbed 
into the blood, becomes the caufe of that change called the febrile 
ate, The inteftinal mucus is firft infeéted by means of contagious 
matter taken. into the ftomach with the faliva. If it remains lon 
enough in the inteftines, it generates a morbific matter; the effects of 
which, when abforbed, are manifefted by a /pa/modic affection of the 
vatcular fyftem,.in which the febrile ftate confifts. Thus, in Dr. B.’s 
idea of fever, the notions of morbid matter and of fpafm are com- 
bined, 

With refpect to the fol-lunar influence over difeafes, this is affumed 
as a mere matter of faét, without any attempt to account for the na- 
ture of it. It is therefore an occult caufe, which is only known by its 
effects. From clofe obfervation of the fevers in India, they afe 
found to have a prevailing tendency to meridional paroxyfms ; and 
this is ftronger during the lunar periods, or thofe connected with 
the time of full and new moon, than during the interlunar intervals ; 
and farther, it is greater during the equinoxial periods than in the 
inter-equinoxial intervals. On this ground, claffes of fevers may be 
made with refpect to their forms and crifes; and all their pheno- 
mena will be found to ¢orrefpond with the different combinations of 
fol-lunar influence, joined to other circumftances f{pecifically belongin 
tothem. The doctrine of critical days, it is manifeft, muft be all de- 
duced from the powers of fol-lunar influences ; as well as that of re- 
miflions and exacerbations at certain periods. Dr. B. recommends 
that regiiters of cafes be kept fo as to exhibit all thete correfpondences 
of phenomena with medical periods; and he gives tables for that 
purpofe, to which we muft unavoidably refer our readers for a clear 
idea of his intention. 

As tothe important problem, how to employ this knowlege in order 
to deduce an improved method of curing thefe fevers, we confefs that 
we have found ourfelves difappointed. A vigorous method of treat- 
ment is, indeed, laid down: but it turns entirely on the Dr.’s theory of 
putrifying mucus in the inteftines being the exciting caufe of the dif- 
eafe; and, with refpect to the proper times and Pafone for attempt- 
ing medicinal operations, we find nothing deduced from the notion of 
fol-lunar influence which common cbfervation of the times, at which 
temedies are moft commodioufly and effectually exhibited, would not 
equally have fuggefted. ‘To begin immediately with exhibiting calo- 
mel over night, and a laxative folution in the morning, and, after fuf- 
ficient evacuation, to take the firft opportunity of throwing in the bark, 
occafionally repeating evacuants, are rules of practice furely very little 
dependent on the new theory. On the whole, we cannot but think 
Ray. Jury, 1794. Aa that 
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that more has been added to the forms, than to the fubftance, of the 
art of phyfic by this performance. NX 


THEOLOGY, &c. 


Art. 34. Sermons on various Subjeds, by William Sellon, late Pro. 
prietor of, and Preacher at, Portman Chapel; Minifter of St. 
James, Clerkenwell ; and joint Evening Preacher at the Magda- 
len Hofpital. Svo. pp. 439. 6s. Boards. Rivingtons, 

The deceafed author of this pofthumous publication is mentioned 
by the editor as an agreeable and ufeful preacher, and as a man whofe 
life and converfation correfponded with his doétrine. The ftrain of 
thefe fermons confirms the former part of this account : they are per. 
f{picuous and correét, without the affectation of ornament ; and are {uf. 

ciently animated, without a pompous difplay of oratory. They chiefly 
treat on practical fubjects; and, whenthe doctrines of religion are 
maintained, it is for the fake of enforcing its precepts. 


Art. 35. Thoughts on the Nature of true Devotion, with Reflections on 
the ” Faft, addreffed to the Britifh Nation. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ro. 
binfons. 

‘This anonymous writer reprobates national fafts as abfurd and al. 
together unneceffary. ‘¢ A nation truly devout, he fays, hasno occa. 
fion for a national faft, and a nation not devout cannot be benefited by 
one. If the juftice of our caufe will not bring us the divine blefling, 
one day’s fafting will not.” He examines the form of prayer compofed 
for the late faft, and difapproves fome of its expreffions. What is 
termed national fafting he cannot allow to be a religious a&t; on the 
other hand, he pronounces it to be a mockery of thedivine goodnefs, 
and a mere ftate-trick to alarm the people by religious terrors, and 
to cherifh national enmities. ) Mo 

J 


Art. 36. Sixteen Sermons on the moft interefing Subje&s to Seamen's 
comprehending many important Events in Naval Hiftory. By the 
Rev. J. Malham. 8vo. pp. 440. 6s. Boards. Deighton. 
Of thefe fermons, four are on fubjects dire@ly fuited to the fate 

and circumftances of the preacher’s marine audience 3 and though the, 

remaining difcourfes are on topics of general importance, he very 
properly applies them to the fituation of his hearers. 

The author difcovers a real defire to contribute to the fervice 
of his auditors: he-appears ftudious to difcharge the duties of his 
office, and interefted in the welfare of thofe whom he addreffes. 
He freely points out their faults, and urges them to repent and re- 
form. If he does not difplay great powers of oratory, he inculcates, 
in a plain and intelligible manner, a regard to their duty and intereft ; 
and he propofes totheir ferious contemplation many juit obfervations, 
and weighty fubje&sof thought. In a few inftances, he wanders from 
the immediate topic of difcufiion; he becomes too diffufe in fome 
cafes ; in others, too laconic; or he dwells fo much on the peculiar 
circumftances of his audience as to leave little room for the direét fub- 
jeét of his difcourfe ; by which means he may not fully improve all the 
advantage which is offered of clofely engaging attention, and imprefl- 
ing the heart: yet the difcourfes have, no doubt, a very ufeful ten- 
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dency, and derive merit from the author’s evident with to ferve the 
reat caute of religion and virtue. 
g Mr. Malham does not perplex his naval congregation with orthodox 
ditcuflions: but, left he fhould be judged to fail in this refpect, he 
has augmented the volume by the addition of fix fermons: four of 
them, for Chriftmas-day, Eafter-day, Afcenfion-day, and Whit-fun- 
day ; together with one for Good-Friday, and another on the fall of 
man. —In thete, as in the former fermons, we find juft remarks and 
reflections, mingled with others which are not fo clear and well 


founded. ° 
, LAW. Mi. 


Art. 37. 4 Treatife on the Law of Corporations. By Stewart Kyd, 
Barrifter at Law, of the Middle Temple. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. soo. 
6s. Boards. Butterworth. 1793. 

The nature and defign of this pubiication will be beft colleéted from 
the author’s advertifement : 

« There is no title in the laws of England more extenfive, or more 

enerally interefting, than that of Corporations. - The prefent work 
is an attempt to reduce into a fy{tematic form the Jaw upon that fub- 
ject, which lies fcattered in fo many volumes of reports. The intro- 
duction prepares the reader for the perafal of the body of the work; 
by giving a definition and defcription of a corporation, the diftribu- 
tion of corporations into their different kinds; and the manner in 


_which a corporation is compofed. 


‘ The firft chapter treats of the authority by which a corporation 
js created; the fecond, of corporations confidered in their relation 
tothe public; the third, of their interna! conftitution; the fourth, of 
the manner in which they are vifited 3 and thie fifth, of the diffolution 
of a corporation, and its effects. 

‘ The prefent volume contains the firft and fecond chapters; and a 
confiderable part of the third; the reft of the latter, and the two fuc- 
ceeding chapters, will make two volumes fimilay to the prefent. The 
whole of the work will be publifhed before the end of next Trinity term. 

‘ Should the prefent work be favourably received; it is the author’s 
intention to publifh another volume on the conflitution and laws of the 
city of London.’ | 

The fubjeét is a very important one in Englifh jurifprudence; and 
the accurate manner in which this firft volume is executed invites 
us to look forward with confiderable hopes to the completion of the 
work :but we are forry to add that the author (as the public prints 
of the day inform us,) isone of the gentlemen who has lately been 
committed to the Tower, on a charge of high treafon. 


Art. 38. 4 Colleéion of Cafes on the Annuity A&; with an Epitome of 
the Pragtice relative to the Enrolment of Memorials. By William 
Hunt, A.M. of Lincoln’s inn. 8vo. pp.204. 4s. Boards. Brooke. 
1794- 

The plan and intention of this work are explained in the following 
paflage in the author’s introduétory chapter: 

_* To throw fome check upon improvident tranfactions of this 
kind, (namely the buying and {felling of annuities,) which are 
ulually carried on with great privacy, and to provide againft the fraud 
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and circumvention of thofe, who are ready to take advantage of the 
neceflities of diftreffed perfons defirous of taking up money upon an 

nuities, the ftatute 17 G.3. c. 26. (commonly called the Anny; , 
Aét) has directed, that upon the fale of any life annuity of more than 
the value of rol. per annum, (unlefs on a fufficient pledge of lands in 
fee-fimple, or flock in the public funds) the true confideration, (which 
fhall be in money only} fhall be fet forth and defcribed in the fecurity 
itfelf; and a memorial of the date of the fecurity, of the names of the 
parties, ceffuy qui truffs, ceftui qui vies, and witneffes, and of the con. 
fideration-money, fhall, within twenty-days after its execution, be 
enrolled in the Court of Chancery, ele the fecurity fhall be null and 
void; and in cafe of collufive practices refpeting the confideration, 
the court in which any aétion is brought, or judgment obtained upon 
fuch collufive fecurity, may order the fame to be cancelled, and the 
judgment, if any, to be vacated: and in order to prote& minors from 
the difficulties which the want of an immediate fupply frequently oc. 
cafioned, the fame ftatute direéts that all contracts tor the purchafe of 
annuities from infants, fhall remain utterly void, and be incapable of 
confirmation after fuch infants arrive to the age of maturity; and 
makes the offence of procuring or foliciting an infant to grant any 

life annuity, or to promife or otherwife engage to ratify it when he 
comes of age, an indictable mifdemeanor, and punifhable with fine 
and imprifonment: as it does alfo the offence of taking more than tos, 
per cent, for procuring money to be advanced on any life annuity. 

‘ By thefe provifions the legiflature has in a great meafure remedied 
the mifchievous effects arifing from this mode of raifing money; and 
has guarded againft all collufive, and inequitable dealings in fuch tranf- 
actions, as far as human prudence can go. Since that act was paffed, 
many cafes have arifen refpecting the conftruction of feveral claufes 
therein, which have been determined by the courts at Weftminfter, 
and the intention of the legiflature has been diftinétly fhewn by the 
interpretations there put upon fuch claufes as thofe cafes relate to, 
Many of them are to be found in the following pages, digefted under 
various lieads, and arranged after the particular claufe of the a& 
which guided the courts in making each decifion.’ 

This publication fhews diligence and accuracy, and will be found 


ufeful by thofe who are engaged in contracts of this defcription. 


Art. 39. Laws concerning Property in Literary ProduGions, in Ene 
gravings, Defignings, and Etchings; ufeful for Authors, Printers, 
Bookfellers, Engravers, Defigners, and Printfellers. Shewing the 
Nature and prefent State of fuch Property, and the Mode of {- 
curing it. 8vo. pp.104. 1s. 6d. Jordan. 

This work contains little more than the cafes of Millar againh Tay- 
lor, reported in 4 Burr, 2303. and Blackwell againit Harper, reported 
in 2 Atk. 93. S23. 


Art. 40. The Law re/pefing Horfes. By A.Stovin. 12mo. pp. 84 
Is, 6d. Butterworth, 1794 
The regulations and decifions of the law on this fubjeét are ace 
curately detailed in this fmall treatife, which will be found of con- 
fiderable fervice, SR 
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Art. 41. Objervations on the Debtor and Creditor Laws, with Faéts and 
Remarks illuftrative thereon, addreffed to the Merchants of Lon- 
don, Lloyd’s, and Batfon’s Coffee-houfes ; alfo, additional Obfer- 
vations, tending to prove, that the prefent Laws are calculated to 

ive Societies of defigning opulent Men, a Power to ruin In- 
dividuals, who may be lefs opulent than themfelves. By W. 
Thompfon. 8vo. 1s. Crofby. 
The author, to fecure this work from being pirated, has thought it 
expedient to enter it at Stationer’s Hall. Surely, fuch a precaution, 





Art. 42. The Solicitor’s Guide to the PraGice of the Office of Pleas in 
his Majefty’s Court of Exchequer, at Weftminjer; in which are in- 
troduced Bills of Colts in various Cafes, and a Variety of ufeful 
Precedents, with a compleat Index to the whole. By Richard 
Edmunds, one of the Attornies of the faid Office. 8vo. pp. 330. 
6:. Boards. Cadell.and Davies. 1794 : 

This work, we think, will prove ufeful to thofe for whofe fervice it 


Art. 43. ATreatife on the Law of Partnerfoip. By William Watfon of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Efg. 8vo. pp. 530. 78.6d. Boards. Butter- 
worth. 1794. 

The law of partnerfhip is a very important fubject, efpecially in a 
commercial country ; and we have often wondered that it had not re- 
ceived the difcuffion which it deferved in fome diftin& work.—Mr. 
Watfon has here colleéted all the cafes, and has explained the law on 
many interefting and d ficult points, with equal accuracy and judg- 
ment. The appendix contains feveral ufeful precedents of partner- 


Art. 44. The Trial of the Hon. Richard Bingham, for Crim. Con. with 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, Wife of B. H. Howard, Efq. prefumptive 
Heir to the Duke of Norfolk, and Daughter to the Earl of Faucon- 
berg, before Lord Kenyon and a Special Jury, Feb. 24, 1794. 
Taken in Short-hand by a Student of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 
pp. 77- 2s. Ridgway. 

Mr. Erfkine, countel for the defendant, in an eloquent fpeech, 
relted Mr. Bingham’s defence on the circumftance of Lady Elizabeth 
Bellafyfe having been attached to him previoufly to her marriage with 
Mr. Howard, and on her extreme averfion to the match on that ver 
account. ‘This point was made out in evidence, to the fatisfaétion of 
the Judge; who, in fumming up, declared this caufe to be materially 
different from all which had come before him in the courfe of his 
practice ; that ¢ it was emphatically an unfortunate: caufe ;’ and that 
he would advife the Jury to give, according to their judgment, fome- 
thing beyond nominal, and not amounting to exceflive, damages.— 
Their verdi&, in confequence, was for the plaintiff, with 1000). 








in the prefent inftance, was altogether unneceffary ! SR 
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was compiled. SR. 
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damages, S.R. 


Art. 4 5- Reports of Cafes adjudged in the Court of King’s Bench, during 
the Reigns of Charles the Second, James the Second, and William 
the Third, by Sir Bartholomew Shower, Knt. In 2 Vols. The 
fecond Edition, correéted, with Notes and marginal References. 
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By Thomas Leach, Efg. of the Micdie Temple, Barrifter at Law, 

8vo. al, 4s. Boards. Clarke. 1794 

Thele reports were originally publithed in the year 1708, after the 
death of their learned author; which circumftance will account fo; fone 
errors difcoverablein them, ‘The attention of the prefent editor has 
been, as he declares in his preface, principally employed in correc. 
ing the ¢ext, inferting marginal abftracis, adding marginal references, 
indexes, and compiling the notes y which will be obferved to accompany 
many of the cafes, Much praife is due to Mr. Leach for his notes, 
which will be found applicable to, and illuftrative of, his text; byt 
we think that his pages, in feveral cafes, are crowded with too many 
references, fome of which are trifling, and others inappolice; and 
that it would have been more convenient to confult the matter con. 
tained in the two indices, had it been included in one, SR 


POETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 46. Poems, by Mrs. M. Robinion. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 226, 
12s. Boards. Becket, &c. 

As the prefent volume is a continuation of the former, reviewed by 
usin December 1791, and as the three principai poems contained in 
the publication now before us have been printed {feparately, and al- 
ready confidered, we refer our readers to the different Articles *, 
for a general eftimate of this ingenious lady’s poetical merit : butwe 
will not clo‘e the book without prefenting them with one extract, in 
addition to the {fpecimens formerly given: 

‘STANZAS 
Written after fucceflive nights of MELANCHOLY DREAMS; 


‘ Ye airy PHANTOMS, by whofe pow’r 
Night’s curtains {pread a deeper fhade; 
Who, prowling in the murky hour, 
The weary fenfe with fpells invade ; 
Why round the fibres of my brain, 
Such defolating miferies fling, 
And, with new {cenes of mental pain, 
Chafe from my languid eye, fleep’s balm-difpenfing wing? 


Ah! why, when o’erthe darken’d globe 
All Nature’s children fink to reft— 
Why, wrapp’d in horror’s ghaiftly robe, 
With fhad’wy hand affail my breaft? 
Why conjure up a tribe forlorn, 
To menace, where I bend my way? 
Why round my pillow plant the thorn, 
Or fix the Demons dire, in terrible array? 


Why, when the bufy day is o’er— 

A day, perhaps, -of tender thought— 
Why did my eager gaze explore 

New profpects, with new anguifl fraught? 
Why bid my madd’ning fenfe defcry 

The ror, in filence I adore ! 
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* See vol. viii. N. S. P- 544. and vol. xi. p. 465. 
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His magic {mile '! his murd’rous eye! 
Then bid me wake to prove the fond illufion o’er ! 
When, fev’rifh with the throbs of pain, 
And bath’d with many a trickling tear, 
I clofe my cheated eyes again, 
Despair’s wild bands are hov’ring near ; 
Now borne upon the yelling blaft, 
O’er craggy PEAKS | bend my flight; 
Now, on the yawning ocEAN Cait, 
I plunge unfathom’d depths, amid the fhades of night! 


Or, borne upon the bijlow’s rr, 
O’er the vaft walte of waters drear, 
Where fhipwreck’d MARINERS expire, 
No friend their dying plaints to hear, 
I view far off the craggy cliff, 
Whofe white top mingles with the tkies ; 
While, at its bafe, the fhatter’d skirr, 
Wath’d by the foaming wave, in many a fragment lies. 


Oft, when the morNING’s gaudy beams 
My lattice gild with fparkling light, 
O’erwhelm’d with agonizing dreams, 
And bound in fpells of FANCIED NIGHT, 
I ftart, convulfive, wild, diftraught ! 
By fome pale MuRD’RER’s poignard prefs’d, 
Or by the grinning PHANTOM Caught, 
Wake from the madd’ning grafp with horror-freezing breaft! 


Then, down my cold and pallid cheek, 
The mingling tears of joy and grief, 
The foul’s tumultuous feelings fpeak, 
And yield the ftruggling heart relief; 
I {mile to know the danger Past ! 
But foon the radiant moment flies ; 
Soon is the tranfient pay o’ercaft, 
And hope fteals trembling from my languid eyes ! 


If tuus, for Moments of repofe, 
Whole novrs of mis’ry I muf know ; 
If, when each funny day fhall clofe, 
I muft each gleam of Peace forego! 
If, for one LITTLE MORN Of MIRTH, 
This breaft muft feel long nights of pain ; 
Ou! Lires, thy joys are nothing worth; 
Then let me fink to ret—anD NEVER WAKE AGAIN !? 


Itis thus, when genius dreams, that tafte and feeling relate and 


(according to the poet,) realize the vifions of the night—giving 


€é 





to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.”’ 
+ *# * *& @ 


“« This bodilefs creation, ecftacy 


Is very CUNNING 1n,”? —e SHAKSP. Hole KG. 
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Art.47. Prejent State of Manners, Arts, and Politics of France and 
Jtaly ; in a Scries of Poetical Epiftles from Paris, Rome, and Na.- 
pes in 1792 and 1793: addrefled to Robert Jephfon, bfq. by J. 
Courtney, M. P. 8vo. pp.436. 25. 6d. fewed. Robinfons, 


1794. 

"Lhele Poetical Epifiles from Mr. Courtney, (the merry fenator, 
whofe wit has fo often entertained his brethren aflembled at St, Ste. 
phen’s,) are writtenin the manner of the juftly celebrated mock epic 
poem entitled the Election Ball. They are inferior in point of comic 
force and eafy numbers to that produ¢tion of the avthor of the an- 
equalled, though often imitated, Barun Guips, but will be read 
with vividamufement*. It may fuffice to extract one of the more di. 
verting anecdotes of political caprice : 

« At Pavia a fingular cuftom prevails, 

To protect the poor debtor from bailiffs and jails ; 
He difcharges his fcore without paying a jot, 

By feating himfelf on a ttone, fans culottes ; 

There folemnly fwearing, as honeit men ought, 
That he’s poorer than Job, when reduc’dto a proat; 
Yet this naked truth with fuch ftigma difgraces, 

That the rogue, as on nettles, fits making wry faces, 
How ftrange in fuch folks to be troubled with fhame ! 
If we paid our debts by performing the fame, 

Our Commons and Peers of their feat would be proud, 
Take this oath of conformity laughing aloud ; 

Our faro bank ladies would relifh the jeft, 

And their honour reftore by this ludicrous teft ; 

The free-ftone from friétion would foon want repairs, 
As penitent knees wear St. Peter’s hard ftairs, 

But grave ermin’d fages are juftly afraid, 

That freeing of debtors would ruin our trade : 

If credit’s deftroy’d, what becomes of the land? 
Could glory and war their dear bleflings expand? 
Won’t the Chancellor fay— Shall commerce and riches 
Be banifh’d our ifle, by untruffing of breeches? 
Then Lord Fuftice Clerk againit Littleton quote, 

So reject Aifred’s laws and the bill by a vote.’ 

In a fecond and enlarged edition of this new Poetical Tour +, which 
we have feen fince the former part of this fhort article was written, 
the numerous prefs-errors of the firft edition are correéted :—as we 
conclude from a few. inftances which we have examined. Tay 





——~ - — 


* Yet many readers may object to Mr. C.’s choice of topics for 
the exercife of his talent at burlefque. ‘They may alledge, in 
particular, that the dreadful riots and horrid maflacres which broke 
out at Paris, inconfequence of the French revolution, are by no means 
proper fubjects for pleafantry and ridicule. 

+ ‘* Poetical Tour”? was the title given fome years ago to a volume 
of poems by another ingenious traveller, Mr. Parfons. See Rev. 
vol, Ixxvill. p 55. 
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Art. 48. The Genius of Shak/peare. ASummer Dream. 4to. 2s, 
| Couch and Laking. 

After a fhort dedication to Mr. Ald. Boydell, expreffed in language 
fomewhat inflated, this bard addreffes himfelf to the critic, and faysy 
with great gravity, ‘ | am only relating a dream.’— Making due al- 
lowance for this aiiumed circumftance, we hope that we fhall not be 
thought faltid:ous if we fay that his dream fhould be at leatt intelli- 

ible. That the dreamer frequently furpaffes our comprehenfion, 

mutt be acknowleged ; confequently, it will not be very eafy for us 
to favour our readers with a fatisfactory account of the plan of this 
poem : but, as far as we can underttand this ** Dreamer of dreams,’? 
it opens with a fhort defcription of the Avon, on the banks of which, 
toufe his own expreffion, he ‘ funk intoa dream.’ Here SHax- 
sPEARE appears to him, and makes a fhort {peech, in which he calls 
the river the ‘ wet-nurfe of his /ay,’ and advifes the flranger, 
«while his judgement fleeps,’ to let his * fancy wander :’ advice 
which does not feem tohave beenthrown away. Atlength, the ve- 
nerable bard uprears his head :—but we fhould, perhaps, do injyftice 
to this performance, were we to exprefs the author’s thoughts in any 
language but his own: 

‘ He fpake, and high, 

As the blue tky 

His awful head uprear’d $ 4 
The clouds around, 
Dark when he frown’d, 
In thunder fhook the {pheres ; 
And at his threats they trembled with pale fears ; 
But when he feem’d to weep, they all diffolv’d in tears.? 

Terror and Pity are next defcribed; the former under the 

mage of a terrible giant; the latter like a gentle nymph: 
‘ Then near his left fide, kneeling low, 
Pity on a maffy pillow, 
Wept beneath a pendant willow, 
And gazing on the magic dream, 
Ever as her matter chofe, 
Her eyes two murmuring torrents feem, 
With which the river overflows : 
High above the bank it peers, 

And drowns the woe-worn maid with her own tears.’ 

We own ourfelves incapable of underftanding what the poet means 
by converting the eyes of Pity into two torrents,—making the river 
overflow its banks; not to mention that the fate of Pity, who, we are 
inform’d, is-drown’d with her own tears, feems to be no lefs fingular 
than tragical. 

Critics of yore have advifed metaphorical writers to figure to 
themfelves a reprefentation iz painting of the metaphors which they 
ule; not doubting that many of them, if they tried how their imagery 
would look on canvafs, would be fhocked at the ftrange combina- 
tions, and the horrid monfters, which they had unknowingly created ! 
To return to the prefent poet. 

A thoufand ftrange and fantaftic forms fwim before his eyes, which, 
as is Common enough in dreams, feem to have left on his mind a 


dark 
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dark and confufed impreffion; for we can hardly fuppofe that, if he 
had clear ideas himfelf, he would be fo ungenerous as not to impart 
them to his readers. 

Next foilows what is intended for a defcription of the effects of 
Shakipear’s plays on a feeling heart ; and here, we fancy, we dif- 
cover allufions to the Tempeft, Midfummer’s Night Dream, Romeo 
and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Richard I]. Henry IV. 
Henry V. Henry VI, and Richard HI. How well our author has 
facceeded in this difficult attempt, the reader may judge by the pa- 
thetic account which he gives of the young princes, fuppofed to have 
been murdered in the Tower by order of RicHard the Third ; 

« But now methought the Genius wav’d his wand, 
And ftraightway, knowing his mighty lord’s command, 
Gigantic Terror from his right fide rofe, 
And with majeftic march to Piry goes, 
There when he found 
The melted maid was drown’d, 
He bore the babes, and buried them in the ground 
Under the willow tree, 
Wrapping all the three 
Tn Pity’s tear-wet garment, meet 
Their winding fheet 
To be.’ 

We think it needlefs to make any remark on thefe lines. The reft 
of the poem is nearly inthe fame ftrain. The poet at length awakes 
from his dream, invokes the Genius—either of Shakfpeare, or the 
river Avon, we cannot determine which,— and the Genius rifes from 
the flood, and like another St. Anthony charms the fith by the force 
of his eloquence. The tragic mufe now appears; and our author 
addreffes her in a very impaflioned yet rather a familiar ftyle; for 
he promifes to be 

‘ A lover gentle, true, and kind.’ 

The lady however rejeéts his offer, in a long fpeech,—of which the 
kindeft thing that we can fay is that it is unintelligible. 
On the departure of the tragic mufe, a cond vifion is raifed by 
the magic power of the Genius, which, like the reftof the poem, is 

wild and extravagant. 

We might be inclined to regard the faults of this poem with fome 
degree of indulgence, were any part of the work illumined bya 
ray of true genius ; or if the author could even boaft the merit of 
{pirited and harmonious verfification.—Yet he feems to lament the 
little encouragement that poetry receives from men of rank and for- 
tune: but perhaps he never confidered that the neglect of that di- 
vine art would not be quite fo univerfal as it is faid to be, if only 
thofe afpired to the character of poets who poffefs a competent fhare 
of tafte and judgment, with fome portion of genius. Ban. 


Art. 49. Occafional Poems. By the Rev. William Hett, A. M. and 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 8vo. 3s.fewed. Crowder. 1794. 
Dr. Swift advifes a young clergyman not to afpireto the character 
of a wit ; had the author of thefe poems attended to his advice, the 
world would probably have never feen the following curious compo- 
fition, which Mr. Hett ftyles - 
nd ¢ 
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Ab to La. La to Ab. 
i. I, 
La, fiveet and fair Love you ! Oh fie! 
As lilies are, Think you that I 
I do love you, Would love a man? 
Indeed I do; J never can. 
y And wifh to fee Begone, I won’t, 
‘That you love me. Depend upon’t. 
Ii. Ii. 
Then pretty maid, And yet if you’d 
Be not afraid ; Be kind and good ; 
But free impart And figh for none 
Your gentle heart But only one ; 
To one, who’s true To fuch a he 
To love and you. I would be fhe.’ 
elf In this colleétion we meet alfo with a new fong, which Mr. H. calls 


'Quam non jefima—in allufion to a flip-flop expreffion which an enthu- 
fiattic cobler was fond of ufing. This cobleris the fubject of the 
fong ; and the abfurdity of his pretending to be a preacher is expofed 
by our facetious poet with all his powers of ridicule. ‘That the cobe 
ler might miftake his talent is not improbable : but, “if lions could 
paint,’’ it might be afked whether the cobler had not as good pre- 
tenfions to the character of a divine, as our author has to that of a 
poet? Of the propriety of this queftion, the reader may form a 
judgment from the following quotation: 


‘ There was a lazy cobler, ‘ Vile implements begone, 

Who thought it vaftly nobler Bafe briftle, ftrap, and ftone, 

To ftand in pulpit high, To you I bid adieu, 

And balderdabh let fly, My occupation’s new— 

Than pegg’d to paltry ftool, The gofpel fires my foul, 

With awl and waxenend Hell flames, roar’d out like thun- 
Old thoes and boots to mend ; der, 

Oh! ’twas too much to bear, Shall] make the old wives wonder ; 
As he had talents rare, Hard words, grimace, and noife, 
And was no vulgar fool. Shall {care the girls, and boys, 


]’ll rage without countroul.’ 
’ The Chief Prelate, a fong written againit a man whom the author 
calls an impudent impoftor, is very much in the fame ftrain, and 
may boait of nearly equal merit. He likewife exercifes his wit againft 
quacks, in the perfon of Dottor Naylor. Asit fometimes happens, 
however, that men, who egregioufly failin attempts at wit and hu- 
mour, may write with more fuccefs on fubjects fuited to their genius, 
we might be juftly chargeable with want of candour if we did not at- 
tend the learned prebendary in bis more ferious moments. Now 
what is fo likely to infpire ferious refle&tions, as the contemplation of 
the miferies of human life? Surely nothing! we fhall therefore make 
an extract from a poem which bears that title : 
‘Ah me! what torments haunt the fons of men! 
What pangs of anguifh vex our earthly ball! 
Where {warms of forrows fharp, and wafting pain, 
And death at lait on our frail bodies fall. 
Truth 
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Truth fung the bard, that as light fparks of fire 
Are always feen to mount through lucid air ; 
So at what blifs foe’er we may afpire, 
Our conftant lot is mifery and care.’ 

We have only to confult the book of Job to fhew how mifrably 
Mr. H. has degraded that noble and pathetic fentiment—** Man is 
born to trouble as the {parks fly upward,’’ by attempting to expand 
it, in the fecond of thefe ftanzas. Ban. 
Art. 50, The Barbers; or the Road to Riches. By W. Hutton, 

F,A.S.S. 8vo. 1s. Pridden, 

—Not the road to ‘* Pindus’ top,—facred to the mufes!”? A 
flattern has had the affurance to impofe herfelf on Mr. Hutton for one 
of the celeitial Nine ! inducing him to believe that vulgarity is 
eafe, and thatthe doggerel of Hucibras will fucceed without Butler’s 
original and witty conceptions, ** The knowing ones”? are fometimes 
taken in; we muft therefore pity Mr, H.:—but he muft allow us to 
caution him againit a fimilar miftake in future, Mey. 
Art. 51. 7 be Britifh Patriot to his Fellow Citizens. A Poem, Part 

the Firit. 4to. 1s, Koight and Triphook, 

Like the author’s former publication, she Contrajf, (fee Rev. 
N. S. vol. xiii. p. 451,) the prefent poem is dedicaced to the miniiter : 
butwe muft not imagine that this bard is avenalone. He difclaims 
being a tool of power, and pledges himfelf to fpeak in verfe the lan - 

uage of his heart. No poet ever threatened tyrants more fevercly ; 
be even {wears that 

‘ his panting bofom glows 
Torrid the encumber’d earth of freedom’s foes.’ 

This truth-fpeaking. poet acknowleges that he was an admirer of 
the French revolution at its commencement, and that he featted hig 
mind with high expectations from it : 

¢ But while the mental banquet revell’d high, 

While heaven’s own reign feem’d apening on my eye ; 
Such fudden {cenes of horror gleam’d around, 

As fcar’d my foul, and ftruck me to the ground.’ 

From the ground he now rifes, calling aloud for vengeance, and 
advifing Mr. Fox to joiz the patriot band led on by Pitt, 

This honeft bard, having pronounced his verfe artl/s, will not ex- 
pect us to compliment it as poffeffing energy and force, He ap- 


pears, however, to have a knack at alliteration, 
*¢ ——— fierce female furies fann’d the flame.’ Mo-y, 


Art. 52. The Annual Political Songer. With a Preface on thé 
Times. By J. Freeth. 12mo, 1s. Baldwin. 

This Birmingham manufacturer of poetic merriment feems to drive 

a brifk trade in poetry, whatever may be the cafe with the buckle and 
button bufinefs—the Jate decreafe of which, Mr. F. generoufly and 
patriotically laments, though in chearful ftrains, in feveral of his pub- 
lic-fpirited fongs. We formerly compared him with Taylor, the 
noted water=poet, of the lait age: but we begin to think better of 
him ;—for, although he may not poffefs the learning of the famous 
‘Tom. Brown, nor perhaps quite fo brifk and conitant a flow of wit, 
yet 
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yet his compofitions are not, on the whole, inferior to thofe of 
Brown inregard to eafe and harmony ; and they may jufly boaft a 
greater degree of chaftity.-- For our former account of Mr. F. and 
our opinion of his poetic talents, fee Rev. N. S, vol. iv. p. 470. 


Art. 53. The Magic Lantern; or, Les Ombres Patriotiqgues. 4t0. 
if 1s. 6d. Owen. 

« Come fee my fine GALANTY SHEW, 

My mefs will pleafe you, ere you go, 
IThope, beyond exprefling. 

I ferve up the lean Tribe of outs, 

Who, though diftemper’d with the pouts, 
May relith by the drefing.’ 

Thefe lines at once exprefs the defign of this political fatire on the 
ouTs, and exhibit afpecimen of the manner in which it is executed. 
An engraved caricature is given by way of frontifpiece; in which 
are feveral droll figures. The perfonages drefid in this diverting 
piece of poetic cookery are Mr. F—, Mr. Sh—d—n, Lord St—n- 
h—e, Malagrida, D— of Gr—ft—n, and moft of the other leaders 
of oppofition. ‘There is wit, and there is ridicule, in this perform. 
ance, at which 

«¢ Thofe that are 1n will grin, 
«* And thofe who are out will pcut.”’ 

Art. 54. The Duenna: A Comic Opera. In three A&s. As per 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden : with univerfal Ap- 
plaufe. By R.B. Sheridan, Eig. 8vo. 13.6d. Longman. 
1794. 

This celebrated opera is too well known to need animadverfion at 
prefent. We thall therefore only inform our readers, if there be any 
who are unacquainted with its merits, that, in our opinion, confider- 
ing it as an opera, and fubjeét to the defeéts which are infeparable from 
that fpecies of compofition, it is worthy the pen of the author of the 
School for Scandal. * Holc. 
Art. 55. The Caftle of Andalufia. A Comic Opera, in three A&ss 

As performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By John 


O’ Keeffe, Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Longman. 1794. 

Some years ago, an operacalled The Banditti was performed, and 
condemned, at Covent Garden Theatre ;—the author then made 
various corrections, and re-produced it, with better fuccefs, under 
its prefenttitle. That it abounds with abfurdities cannot be denied ; 
yet, as ithas been performed many times, and is ftill in poffeffion of 
the theatre, it would be folly to fuppofe it entirely deftitute of merit. 

As critics, we own that puns, quibbles, and a repetition of improbable 
equivoques, do not form that f{pecies of writing which we think beft 
entitled to praife. De 


Aut. 56. Wild Gats: or, The Strolling Gentlemen. A Comedy, in 
five Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Written by John O’Keeffe, Efq. 8vo. 15. 6d. Longman. 

_ This comedy, written in defiance of every rule of criticifm, is 

incongruous in its parts, improbable in its incidents, loofe in its 


diction, and abfurd in its fable : yet, with all thefe defects, it has no 
8 {mall 


~ 
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{mall fhare of merit. A vein of whimficality, humour, and benevos 
lence runs through it, which occafionally excites our laughter and our 
tears. In fhort, it is one of thofe enigmatical compofitions which are 
beft calculated to confound criticifm, and to puzzle the underftand. 
ing, by a continued mixture ot defeéts and beauties which at vace 
both difguft and delight. Hote. 
Art. 57. The Box-Lobby Challenge, a Comedy. As petformed at 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. Written by Richard Cumber- 
land, Efq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 
After having perufed this comedy, we are compelled to afhk—why, 
among fo many true touches of humour and traits of character, have 
we fo frequently been offended by inconfiftencies in the plan, and by 
expreflions that better deferve the appellation of coarfe than that of 
charatteriftic? The true anfwer, we are perfuaded, is, the author 
wrote in a hurry :—but, though the faults are numerous, many of 
the touches are fo fpirited that they half difarm criticifm. The cha 
rater of Jack Crotchet is admirably imagined, and in many inftances 
no lefs admirably executed: but we are forry to fee him at Jaft linked 
in the fetters of matrimony to an old wanton. D9 


Art. 58. The Travellers in Switzerland. A Comic Opera, in three 
Aéts: as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By 
Mr. Bate Dudley. Svo. 1s.6d. Debrett. 

From the fable of comic operas much praife has not hitherto been 
derived. The prefent ¢ravellers meet with many adventures, which, 
ina ftrange and heterogeneous way, concur with fome pleafantry to 
produce a ftory ; and, as is the practice, a fortunate cataftrophe. The 
dialogue is often terfe, and the incidents are amufing. The poetry; 
as the author candidly acknowleges, has been frequently injured by 
having been written to compiled mufic :—but that this defect is not 
uniform the following fpecimen will fufficiently prove : 

‘AIR VIII. Fulia. 
¢ Joy fparkles in the roving eye, 
That fecks for treafure o’er the deep ; 
No billow then can beat too high, 
No reftlefs gale too boldly fweep. 


But what lorn maid, alas! will boaft, 
The fpreading fail, or willing wind, 

That wafts her from her native coaft, 
To leave her fondeft hope behind.’ pe 


Art. 59. Foxtainville Foref, a Play, in five A&ts, (founded on thé 
Romance of the Foreft,) as performed at the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent Garden. “By James Boaden, of the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple. 8vo. 1s.6d. Hookham and Co. 

The author of this piece, who in numerous inftances has fhewn a 
propenfity to make innovations both in idiom and conftruétion of lan= 
guage, has thought proper to call it a play; though, in its cataf- 
trophe, it is not lefs tragical than numerous other pieces that have 
borne the name of tragedy. He has departed, indeed, from the 
received rules of criticifm, and might perhaps not think it proper to 
affume a title that has been beftowed on the highef efforts of genius. 


Two 
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Two of the unities, time and action, he totally difregards; and, were 
any great end to be obtained by the neglect, we thould, to fay the 
leaft, think it pardonable :—but this we cannot in the prefent inftance 
difcover. ‘The fable, inftead of rifing regularly, each part out of 
the other, fo as to produce an interefting whole, is ftrangely con- 
fufed, makes unintelligible leaps, and then is arrefted to relate what’ 
fhould have been known long before, in drder to produce its due effect. 
Were it not taken from a popular novel, the incidents of which are 
in the memory of mott people, it would be even more obfcure than it 
is. The author, however, has ftepped beyond his original in one 
daring inftance. He has introduced a ghoft ; a Being at prefent very 
improper for tragedy, for it is rather calculated to excite laughter 
and contempt than terror. 

Neither is the poetry more fatisfactory than the plot. Mixed me- 
taphors, ftilted fentiments, and idioms that are not Englith, fre- 
quently occur. From numerous inftances, we will felect a few— 
(P- 9») 

s _ en Will [Should] you know the villain’s face again, my 
ord? 

‘ Marquis. Certain!’ [Certainly ]— 

(p. 13-) § Drawn the /o-/eeming veil cf happinefs 

From faces, Jolitude faw wrung with anguifh.’— 

(p- 14.) * Lamotte. How look’d he? 

Adeline. Little like an emiflary 

Bent to entrap us, but fome friendly guc/ 

Eager to bring us comfort.’— 

(p. 19.) ——* expofe it [my life] to all hazards ; 

None will I fhrink from you may point me to? —— 

(p. 28.) * A ftream of blood «ve/l’d from his wounded fide, 

And fill’d the chamber—groans then_jmote my ear’— 

(p. 30.) © Be firm [firmly ] my advocate’ —— 

(p. 34.) § When next J meet her, we muft wear a face 

Of fberer meaning. Do you dead her think, 

What pafs’d was but the froth of gallantry’ 

(p. 36.) * Were my laft throd of life to flit away’—« 

(p. 38.) ¢ I fhall fet out 

For Paris on affairs concern us nearly’ —— 

(p-55-) She is now the rancour of my peace’ — 

(p.58.) Your vacant eye rolls its fill cheated fenfe.’ 

..We have cited but few of the anomalies, which are fo numerous 
that they occur in almoft every pave. We own it to be our fincere 
with, without any appearance of feverity, to reprefs and banith that 
affectation and depravity of tafte which {0 frequently offend in the 
poetry of the prefent day. 

We cannot conclude without mentioning that the author has made 
Revenge the moral of his play. His heroine thus delivers herfelf : 

(p.51-) * Adeline. Amazement wraps my fenfes! Gracious God, 

In awful forrow I adore thy juftice ! 

Protector of the orphan, O dire& me ! 

And lead the child, miraculoufly fav’d, 

To pull down vengeance on her father’s murd’rer.” 
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We fhould ourfelves be guilty, were we not to pronounce this to be 
moft pernicious doétrine; the offspring of barbarous ages, which 
every writer, efpecially a chriftian writer, fhould make it his duty to 
detect and expofe, inftead of propagating it. . Wee. 
Art. 60 Gymnaftica Democratica; or Liberty-games: as intended to 

have been folemnized laft Winter in London, by a Troop of Gym- 

nofophifts, from the Jacobine School in Paris; with the favourite 

Entertainment of Muzzle and Chain ; as exhibited there with great 

Applaufe ; and a Piece never to be performed here, called The For- 

refters. To which is added, Boileau’s «* Ode contre les Anglois,”” 

in the Time of Cromwell, with an Englith T'ranflation, by way of 

Retort Courteous. By Callen Malleus. gto. pp.52. 2s. 6d. 

Walker. 1793. 

Although the Ni/ admirari of Horace ought to be the general motto 
of all fober Reviewers, yet we confefs that it is fometimes as impof- 
fible not to wonder, as itis at other times not tolaugh. Now the 
work before us is, in the higheft degree, one of thofe wonder-pro- 
voking objects. We have read (mercy on us!) this whole farrago 
of 81g lines; and our amazement, at the conclufion, is not a whit 
lefs than it was at the commencement of the ungrateful tafk. Such 
another unprofitable rhapfody, either in verfe or profe, we have {el- 
dom feen.—Yet Mr. Malleus deems his banquet fo rare and rich a 
repalt, that, in imitation of Peter Pindar (O cmitatores fervum pecus! ) 
he ufhers it in with a formal bill of fare. Learn then, ye hungry 
gueits, what delicious cates you are to expect : 

« Th’ings amazing, Th’iags amufing ; 

Th’ings affeCting, Th’zmgs confufing ; 

Th’iags afhaming, Th’ixgs alarming ; 

Th’ings improviig, Th’éngs moft charming ; 

Swimming, lailing, rowing, leaking ; 

Filling, tound’ring, drifting, wrecking ; 

Eating, drinking, dreamzag, {noring ; 

Bulling, baiting, tofszng, goring,’ 
and fo on, through forty fuch lines; all ending in ing.—Then come 
the dramatis perfone ; and who fhould thefe be? why, apes, afes, an- 
ticrates, autocephali, bug-bears, badgers, bruizers, crocodiles, crab-fifh, 
curs, dwarfs, devils, democrates, &c. &c. in all the letters of the al- 
phabet !—Then follows a very arch and witty dedication; which, as 
an original model, we will give entire : 

‘To bis bone? country-men, who would be as capable of fubferibing to the 
articles of the Church v England, revifed by Ouv Nick, as to a Britifh 
Conftitution, diated by FRENCHMEN, This trifle is dedicated by their 
refpectful fervant, Tue Aut HOR, 


Art thou not yet fatisfied, reader! then take a flice more— 
« With a cargo of Gauls,—by an emigrant tide, 
In a refugee ftorm from their moorings fwept wide, 
As per invoice, on board a goed fifhing-boat thipp’d, 
At their own proper rifk, half-beftarv’d and bettripp’d, 
By Jean Foutre confign’d to his Faéor John Bull, 
Of the land of Bullyle, for—~roait beef, beer, and wool ;—~ 
My 
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My roof gave them fhelter, my table it’s flore, 

My flock lent it’s fleece, and my beds heard ’em fnore.— 
Whig pamphlets perus’d were, {tate libels were penn’d, 

And {editions in democrate papers no end, 

Of vile paragraphs fown— baneful feeds of difquiet, 

Clubs, meetings announc’d, {chools of murmur and riot; 

Rights of man, rights of confcience, and rights of geofe quill, 

Free writing, free thinking, free do what ye will; 

The people ennobled, the nobles empeopled ; 

‘The kingdom unking’d, and the parith unfteepled ; 

Our Jacobine friends, the two popular P’s, 

All betoafted and cheer’d in their bumper and threes ; 

With Agrarian law, and equality level, 

Tefts, titles, eftablifhments, giv’n to the Devil; 

King and clergy becurs’d, and bedamn’d church and fate, 

Treafon grumbled, and blafphemy, ’ull it grew late.’ 

If, reader, thou wilt not believe us that thefe are as harmonious lines, 
and as full of meaning, as any of the 8co; read the 800 thyfelf, and be 
convinced. Neverthelefs, Mr. Callen Malleus is abfolutely a /chclard. 
He quotes Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and Phedrus; the Aéts of the 
Apofties, and the Cock-fighter’s Dictionary ; —and all moft appofitely, 


indeed ! Gea..s, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 61. Oficial Documents relative to Lord Howe’s Naval Vidory, 
June1,‘1794. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

Although the faéts detailed in the prefent collection were communi- 
cated to the public before the appearance of this pamphlet, the traé will 
neverthelefs be acceptable to many readers, on account of the copper- 
plate view of the pofition of both the ficets, thip oppofed to fhip, at the 
commencement of this ever memorable aétion, fo fatal to France, and 
fo glorious for England. 


Art. 62. 4 Epitome of Hiftory; or, A concife View of the moft ime 
portant Revolutions and Events which are recorded in the Hiftories 
of the principal Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Republics, now 
fubfitting in the World: Alfo their Forms of Government. Ace 
companied with fhort Accounts of the different Religions which 
prevail, &c. By John Payne, Author of the Syitem of Geography, 
and of the Naval, Commercial, and General Hiftory of Great 
Britain. 8vo. pp.373- 5s. Boards. Johnfon. 1794. 

The plan of this publication isa very ufetul one. It is intended to 
furnith young people with more fubftantial knowlege than is to be 
obtained from a mere chronological detail of events, of which many 
epitomes of hiftory chiefly confit. It relates, in a clear and com- 
pendious manner, the great revolutions which have taken place in 
different countries of Europe, and gives a fuccin& account of their 
prefent forms of government and inftitutions of religion. Though 
the writer makes no pretenfion to elaborate refearch, nor to pro- 
found political difcuffion, his work is well adapted to enable the 
reader, of either fex, to form a general idea of the origin and prefent 


_ftate of the feveral kingdoms and republics into which Europe is 


Rev. Juty, 1794. Bb divided. 
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divided. The materials are judicioufly felected, and the whole is 
written in eafy and unaffected language. 

A fecond volume is promiied, containing a fimilar abftra& of the 
hiftory of the other quarters of the giobe. E. 


Art. 63. New Moral Tales, now firtt tranflated from the French of 
M. Marmontel. In Four Volumes. ‘The 2d Ediuon improved, 
1zmo. os. 6d. fewed. Bew. 1794. 

In our account of the two former volumes of this work, (fee New 
Series, vol. viil. p. 239,) we gave, from the tranflator’s preface, his 
authority for the originality of this publication, At the fame time, 
we offered it as our opinion that they were, in feveral refpedts, much 
infericr to Marimontel’s former works. Of the tales in thefe addi. 
tional volumes, however, we fee reafon to give a more favourable re- 
port. Some of them are lively and amufing; and others are tender 
and touching, 10 a degree which will not fail to render them highly 
acceptable to that clafs of readers for whom they are defigned. E. 


Art. 64. Queftions to be refelved: or, A new Method of exercifing the 
Attention of Young People.  Interfperfed with various Pieces, 
calculated for Inflruction and Amufement. ‘Tranflated from the 
French of Madame de la Fite. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. fewed. 
Murray. 

On the firft publication of this performance in the original, fome 
general notice was taken of it in our Review, New Series, vol. vii. 
p.5S4, as a work adapted to furnifh ufeful hints to inftructors, re- 
ipecting the method of communicating knowlege to young perfons. 
On the appearance of an Englith tranflation, fome farther account of 
the plans here fuggefted may not be unacceptable to thofe who are 
engaged in the important labour of education. 

The preceptrefs provides a feries of queftions written on feparate 
cards, and the anfwers are mixed without order on a fheet of paper. 
She afks the queliions in turn; and the {cholars are to endeavour to 
find, among the promifcuous anfwers, that which belongs to the 
quettion propofed. They are alfo to attempt to give anfwers without 

aving recourle to the paper, or oracle.—Thefe two volumes contaiu 

nineteen divifions or fets of queftions and anfwers. 

A great variety of fubjects, hiftorical, moral, mythological, cri- 
tical, Sc. are introduced in the courfe of thefe queftions and anfwers. 
It this plan may be fzid to have the inconvenience of conveying know- 
lege mifcellaneoufly, it has the advantage of exercifing at the fame 
time the memory and the judgment. 

Thefe volumes, befide the fets of queries and replies, contain 
alfo feveral dialogues on fome queftion propofed, to which each pupil 
was required to give an anfwer; or on fome general topic. In the 
courfe of the converfation are introduced—a pleafing effay on forti- 
tude; an inftructive and amuiing fairy tale; feveral interefting hiftorical 
and biographical anecdotes; and an excellent moral play, entitled, 
«« Benefcence rewarded.’? The uniform tendency of the work is, 
in an amuting way, to communicate ufeful inftru&ion, and to imprefs 
juft {entiments. We recommend it as well deferving the attention of 


parents and initructors of children. E 
* Art. 
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Art. 65. The Life and Death of Maria Antoinette late Queen of France. 
By W.S. Delome. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. No Book{eller’s Name. 
A nefarious feletion of the vileft obfcenity, which lately difgraced 

our prefs under a fomewhat varied appearance, and to which a palpable 

imitation of the name of a refpectable writer is now prefixed as a trap 


for the unwary. G.2. 
FAST-DAY SERMONS, f¢b, 28. 
4rt. 66. Preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, Exeter. 
By Geo. Gordon, M.A. 4to. 15. Cadeil. 

Mr. Gordon contends that the war is not a war of wanton ageref- 
fion on our part, but that ¢ we are ftruggling in defence of our reli- 
vion, liberties, and laws, of every thing, in fhort, that renders 
fociety, or even life, defirable, againft a vortex which would have 
fwallowed all up in one common ruin.’ Under this perfualion, his 
difcourfe is written with unqueltionable propricty. Mo-y. 
Art.67. By the Rev. Dr. William Wynn, Chaplain to the Prince of 

Wales, &c. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 

Where this fermon was preached we are not told, but only that it 
appears in print at the requeit of Dr. Wynn’s audience. ‘They were 
delighted with it, of courfe; we, however, have not been able to par- 
ticipate with them. Fine founding words, inexpreflive of clear ideas, 
do not afford us pleafure. When, therefore, Dr.W. talks of propi- 
Hating our fins; (a itrange miftake!) of procraffinating repentant crijons; 
and, of rhe indulgent hand of Providence expunging from the copious 
volume of human adions the difguffing record of unzrvorthine/s, we imile 
rather than applaud: as we thould fuppote his hearers muft have 
done when he exhorted them to imitate the bright example of our be- 
loved Saviour, who fafted forty days and forty nights, had we nt pre- 
vioufly been made acquainted with their approbation. Mo- 
Art. 68. The Duty of Man in perilous Times. By Alexander Hewat, J 

D.D. 8vo. pp.4qg. ts. 6d. Cadell. 

‘Times, in which life, liberty, property, and religion, are all at 
flake,—-and fuch, Dr.H affirms, are the prefent,—muitt indced be 
evil times; in which, as he juitly ftates from Eph.v. 15, :6 it is the 
duty of every citizen to be vigilant, to lofe no time in employing the 
means of defence, and to feek the Divine blefling. ‘lhe preacher isa 
moft itrenuous advocate for the war: he owns, indeed, that Chriftiani- 
ty pronounces a blefling on peace-makers: but the fentence concludes 
with telling us that we are cautioned by it to be on our guard againit 
men who have denied the faith. Mo-y. 
Art. 69. Yavo Sermons preached on the public Fafts of Aprilt793, and 

Feb.1794. By the Rev. J. H.Williams, Vicar of Weilfbourn, War- 

wickfhire. 8vo. pp.64. 4s. 6d. Robinions. 

Mott excellent! are words enough to exprefs our approbation of 
thefe difcourfes, but not enough to tatisfy our readers after fo fuperla- 
tive a commendation: we feel it therefore our duty to give a few 
paruculars concerning Mr. Williams’s faft-day exhortations. They 
are truly manly and Chriltian, proceeding from no party views, and 
tending to foment no vulgar nor political prejudices. Formerly, as 


the preacher remarks in his preface, the church employed courts and 
Bb2 ftatefmen 
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ftatefmen as the inftruments of their ambition; now the cafe is altered, 
and the church aéts under the direction, and as a mere engine, of the 
ftate. Crafty ftatefmen, he farther obferves, contrive to bring eccle. 
fiaftics from their watch-tower into the field of conteft. This is done 
by the proclamation of a war-faf, which fufpends their bufinefs as 
minifters of the gofpel, and inveigles them into political difcuffions; 
for which they are little prepared, and in which they are expected, 
remote from courts and ftrangers to the fecrets of cabinets, and of 
courfe without evidence fufficient to decide on its truth, to retail the 
political orthodoxy of the day. At this Mr. W.’s independent and 
liberal mind revolts! Yet he feels himfelf in a painful dilemma; to 
doubt the ftatefman’s account of the war may fubjeét him to the im- 
putation of difloyalty; while implicitly to adopt and to inculcate it 
may be to promote a thirit forbloodfhed. ‘ With a mind, (he fays,) 
writhing under the torture of this galiing alternative, thefe difcourfes 
were delivered.’ Under this embarraffment, he has acquitted himfelf 
much to our fatisfa€tion, He has admirably defcribed the prevailing 
character of faft-fermons, and the general effect of faft-day fervices. 
The text of his firft fermon is If. lviti. 4. Ye faf for frrife and debate. 
This paffage affords him an opportunity of defcribing faft-fervices as 
confilting of prayer without piety, and of humiliation without benevolence, 
He protefts againft the appropriation of the text to the prefent faft 
exclulively of others: ¢ if, (favs he,) I allude to any thing which is now 
tranfacting, itis only becaufe the nature of our minds is fuch, that 
the fentations of the things that are prefent, have a more lively in- 
fluence upon us than the remembrance of things that are paft. I 
refer therefore to every public humiliation paift, prefent, and to 
come, when I bring this railing accufation, that ye faft for ftrife and 

ebate—that is, we faft with a fpirit of contention on our minds, and 
with objects of ambitic: before our eves.’ 

This is a fuficient condemnation of war-fa/?s; and we muft con- 
fei: that, as far as our obfervation has gone, we have feen enough to 
incline us to believe that it is no harfh nor unjuft condemnation. As far 
as they ferve to promote the leaven of malice,—of intolerance and 
rancour,— of itrife and pride, they are bad things. Mr. W. {peaks 
to the experience of thoufands, when he adds, * A {mall particle of 
this Jeaven, if blended with civil or religious maxims, and then ac- 
cidentally thrown, or artfully infufed into the mafs of fociety, foon 
leaveneih the whole lump. It ferments—and as it ferments—it 
fovrs—it fours the tempers, it corrupts the very underftandings of 
men, it alters or deftroys every form and circumitance of focial life. 
It contracts the {mile of innocent hilarity, with which a man was wont 
to meet his neighbour, into the fcowl of dark fufpicion, with which heis 
to encounter an infidious fpy. That friendly and open difference of 
opinion, which was often produétive of innocent cheerfulnefs and 
humorous raillery, becomes a proud oppofition of principle, ever 
fearful of giving, and ever jealous of receiving offence. The candid 
enquirer after truth is filenced by the fupercilious fneer of prejudice, 
the calm preacher of moderation is anfwered by bigotry, ‘* he that 
is not with us is againit us,’? and a man that would partake of the 
benefits or enjoy the comforts of fociety, muft either join his wozce to 
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4 clamour to which his reafon does not affent, or endure the continual 
mortification of secping fclence, yea even from gocd words. Againit the 
introduction of this fecret {pirit of inveteracy and intolerance into the 
community (even although it be under the pufillanimous pretence of 
preventing the open {pirit of ditcord) as a citizen | objeét, becaufe it is 
unfocial; as a minijter of the Gofpel of Peace and Charity I proteit, be- 
caule it is unchriffian; and as a partaker in the fervices and benefits of 
our prefent humiliation, I feel 1t my duty to declaim, becaufe it en- 
tirely unfits us for the performance of the one or the reception of the 
other.’ 

The fecond fermon is from Matth. v. 19. in which, from defcribing 
the bleffednels of peace-makers, he paffes to a confideration of war 
both as to its natural aod moral effects. Here he draws a true and 
affecting picture, and fuch an one as does credit to his feelings as a 
man, and to his principles as a Chriftian. There is fomething in 
fuch perfect unifon with our fentiments in the following paflage, that 
we mutt tranfcribe it, much as this article is already {welled beyond its 
proper fize: * 1 envy not that man the coldnefs, the marble con- 
fittency of his heart, who, at the fight, or at the relation of ten thou- 
fand poor mortals ftretched upon the ground, fome dead, fome dying, 
fome agonizing with convulfive pangs, can footh the fympathetic 
throbbings of nature with juffifcations built upon conjecture, or with 
metaphors founded on uncertainty; who can amufe his mind, at fuch a 
feafon, with holding the da/ance of a continent, or putting zations in a 
fale. This frigid fporting with the calamities of mankind neither 
tends to convince the difinterefted, nor to conciliate the inflamed; it 
but excites the latter to refort with greater acrimony to theories of 
vice, and treachery, and ambition.’ 

War, in a moral view, Mr.W. reprobates as injurious to piety, as 
creating a neceflity of promoting in the world the uncharitable {pirit 
of hatred, and as tending, by along continuance, to loofen the bands 
of loyalty. 

If we have given a longer account of thefe than of other faft fer- 
mons, it is becaufe we deem them more full of thought and Chriftian 


feutiment, more fpirited, and of a better tendency. Mo y 


SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 70. Equality: A Sermon. ‘To which is added, a Sermon 
preached on Feb. 28, 1794 (the Faf-day). By the Rev. James 
Hurdis, B.D. Profeffor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford, 
8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 

The fermon entitled. Eguality demonftrates, in a clear and popular 
way, the abfolute neceflity of fubordination in fociety. Nothing, how- 
ever, that is advanced by the learned profeffor at all invalidates the 
doctrine of equality as defined by its modern advocates: yet, fince the 
word is liable to be mifunderitood by the multitude, it may not be 
amifs, by fuch a difcourfe as this before us, to point out the dreadful 
confequences of levelling. 

That the great fecurity of a nation is in the Divine proteétion, 
and that this proteétion is obtained by rightcoufnefs, are the doctrines of 
the annexed faft-fermon, which concludes with a fuitable exhortation 


¢0 repentance and amendment. Mo yy 
7° Art. 
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Art. 71. The Uje of Chrifi: janity y elpecially in dificult Times. Delivered 
at the Gravel-Pit Meeting in Hackney, ‘March 30, 1794. By 
Jofeph Priciticy, LL.D. F.R.S. ning the Author’s Farewell 
Difcourfe to his Congregation. 8vo. . 6d. Johnfon. 
Whatever fome peric ns may think of the {pec ulative Opinions ad, 

vanced by Dr. Pricit! ey, they will, unlefs their minds be vitiated by 

prejudice, be ready to allow that his principles of moral ccuduct are 
thofe of a Chriiian and a philofopher. It is natural to lament that 
fuch a man fhould be couitrained to bid farewell to his flock, and to 
his country; yet, when we recolleét, (io ule his own words,) that *a 
ftate of fuffering is a fate of ulcfulnefs, > and perceive the greatnefs 
of mind which he difplays under his fafferings, we begin to tranf- 
fer our pity from him to his enemies, and to congratulate him on 
the nobleit of all victories; a victory obtained in his own heart over 
the malignant and rev gee patiions. Our perutal of this plain and 
artlefs addrefs forces from us this s acknowle egement. It affects by its 
fim plicity, and by 0 the Openneis and mi idneis with which every fenti- 
ment is Conve yed. Dr. P. neither conceals his opinions, nor inveighs 
againit thofe who have perfccuted him for them, He docs what is 
better, VIZ. he fhews the fol} y of anger, and the utility of Chriftian 
principies in i i int piring relign2tiol mM, an d in admin ilte: Ing fatis ‘faction to 


tude. ‘ The naaina can ‘defer his revenge, aa merely re tr ai a his 
paiiion, is infini itely {uperior to him who gives — to the firii impulfe 
of it. But he who can fo far make allowance for the hatred of his 
enemies, as to feel compaffion and good will towards them, while he 
knows the ill will they sn him, 1s infinitely fuperior. We are not 
muved to anger by the anger of a child. Neither then fhould we by 
the anger and malicr sity « of  thofe grown perfons whom, with refpedt to 
intell. ctu - and moral improvement, we regard in no higher light.’ 
He adds, « ‘There is a fource of fatisfasiion even in adverf tv, of 
ahi perfons in profperity have no idea. Of this ] am myfelf not 
without fome experience. My violent expulfion from a favourite 
fituation at Birmingham was, to appearance, fufficiently difairous, 
and J was not without feeling it to be fo. Yet 1 have had more than 
a recompence, internal and external; fo as to make me confider it, 
even now, as no evil on the whole.’ 

‘This 1s truly magnanimous, and it mu mortify his enemies to fee 
how CueIs ittempts ta deprefs have eievated him. 

Alter having ‘finithed his difcourfe to his proper congregation, and 
urged the imporiance of Unitarian fentiments, Dr. P. addrefles a few 
woids to the many trangers wnom curicfity had drawn to hear him. 
Before them he proves that we! do&trines preached by the Unitarians, 
cave no immoral tendency; and, after having vindicated himfelf from 
the charge of jedition, he ‘thas concludes : 

¢ Wacther you come as fricnds or as enemies; whether we shall 
ever fee one another’s face again or not; may God, whofe providence 
is over all, blefs, preferve, ‘aad k ep us! Above all, may we be 
preferved in the paths of virtue and piety, that we may have an happy 
neeting in that world where error and prejudice will be no more ; 
when al] the ground of the party diftin@ions that fubfitt here will be 
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taken away ; where every mifunderftanding will be cleared up, and 
the reign of truth and of virtue will be for ever e:tablithed.’ 

An Appendi x contains Dr. P.’s letter of refienation to his cone 
eregation, with the anfwer; fome well-written addreffes to him 
on occafion of his departure, from the young men and women of his 
fociety who attended his lectures on natural ~~ revealed religion,— 
from the Unitarian Society,—and from the united congregations of 


Proteitant Diflenters at Birminghain. Mo-y: 
Art. 72. The Regard due to the Divine Judgments confidered. Preached 
at ts court, Alderiga e-itrec C, NOV. Ivy 1793: By John 
Humphreys. 8vo. pp.17. Us. Sutton. 
Plain, praéticab e, and fenfibic. In one part, having obferved 


that men of very different characters had predicted great changes in 


France, the ones adds the following note: * The ingeni ous and 
polite, but unprincipled, Earl of Chetfterfield, feems to have dif{z 
covered no {mall fhare of political faracity in his conje€tures, in the 
vear 1752, refpecting France Letter 245 of his third volume con- 
— many triking part iculars, when ~~ are compared with recent 

>:ents in that part of the world.?—One other note is perhaps worthy 
of SANE, Me having remarked ee advantages of the Britifh 
conititution, * the {pirit of which, (he obterves,) 1s equaliy repugnant 
to the tyranny of defpots and the Hicentioufnels of democracy’ — it is 
farther chineoad at nt foot of the page: * The zeal with w hich fome 
refpetable characters have lately been profecuted, on a charge of 
fedition, has arifen, I hope, not from the with of our civil governors 
to check a fpirit of free and candid politica difcudion, but rather 
from the circumftances of the times, which, ue. them flrenuoufiy 
to oppofe violent meafures on one fide, have perhaps given rife to 
meafures fomewhat too ttrong on the otmer.’ 

We have quoted thefe two fhort paffages as infances of his modera- 


tions which, in thefle hot-headed times, feems to have been a {carce 


commodity. Hi. 





Quam 
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* If our correfpondent Sfanavix will attend to the guarded manner 
~ which we exprefled ourfelves, when we alluded to the Earldom of 
Arundel, he will perceive that we were aware of the very objection 
which he fuggefts, arifing from the circumftance of the prefeat Duke of 
Norfolk's not having taken a feat in the Houte of Peers during the life 
of his father the late Duke. Our words were, (Rev. April, p.455-) 
* Where is the intrument which gives to the pofleffur of the cattle of 
Arundel, either as fuch, or as fhe heir of the firft grantee, take it either 
way, the right of fitting in pailiament as an Earl?” it is clear, there. 
fore, that we have not aflerted that the bare pofle Mon of that caftle 
gives to the poflefor the honour and privilese of a peer, though we be 
not prepared to deny it. Wecoupled with tt another circum/tance, in- 
timating that the privilege might be defcen dible only to the heir of the 
firt grantee. Let us apply this to the cafe of the prefent Duke of Nor- 
folk. If Duke Edward, pafting by the tag Duke in his will, bequeathed 
the cattle ef Arundel om his fon, then Mr. Charles Howird, ( which, we 
are told, was the cale,) then the poefiivn Was, of courle, for a time, 
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fevered from the inheritance. If the bare poffeffion made him de sure a 
lord of parliament, the devifee was then entitled to his writ of fommons 
as Earl of Arundel: but, if this peerage could defcend only to the Aer 
of the firft grantee, in that cafe he could not legally claim the writ, be- 
caufe he was not, during his father’s life, the heir of the Fitz-Alans or 
Alleynes, the antient Earls of Arundel, from whom that eltate came to 
the Howards. No man can contend that there is not fuch a peerage as 
the Earldom of Arundel; for, when Thomas the 4th Duke of Norfolk 
was convidied of high treafon, all the honours, which he could have 
tranfmitted had it not been for the corruption of blood, tecame exting; 
yet his fon Philip was Earl of Arundel in right of his mother the Lady 
Mary, danghter to Henry Fitz-Alan the laft of that name who bore the 
title; and as Earl of Arundel he was tried for treafon by the peers of 
the realm:—but by what title the Earldom vetted in him, whether as the 
heir at law of the firft grantee, or as poffeffor of the caftle of Arundel, 
we cannot take on us to fay. The argument, in fupport of which we 
adduced the cafe, would be equally ftrong either way; the thing that 
we intended to prove being, that it would be wrong to infer that a grant 
or compatt bad never been made, merely becaufe the original inftrument 
or deed was no longer to be found. The very uncertainty, with refpect 
to the title by which the Duke of Norfolk is Earl of Arundel, whether by 
defcent or by poffefiion of the caftle, fufficiently proves that the original 
grant is no longer in exiflence; and indeed it would be wonderful that it 
fhould, if allthat we are told on the fubject be founded intruth. It is faid 
that the Earldom of Arundel is a feudal honour, or /ca/ dignity claimed 
from very remote times; fome fay from before the Conqueft, but proba- 
bility is againft them. Others afcribe the privilege to a grant from the 
Emprefs Maud, grand-daughter to William the Conqueror, who claimed 
the crown which was witbholden from her by her kintman King Stephen, 
and affert that it was afterward confirmed by Henry II. Maud’s fon 
and heir, and received a farther confirmation on the 27th of June rr&9, 
the rft of Richard], fon to Henry. It is alfo faid that doubts having 
arifen on this fubjeét, they were finally fettled by a folemn judgment in 
parliament, July 8th, 1453. 11th of Henry VI. when it was adjudged 
that the Earldom of Arundel was a local dignity, by éx/eritance and 
polefion of the caftle of Arundel only, without any other creation. We 
have not before us the parliament roll, and therefore cannot anfwer for 
the accuracy of the account, nor even for the authenticity of this adjudi- 
cation. If it be authentic and accurate, it would feem as if the bare pof- 
{c flion, without the inheritance, would not give the poffeffor a feat in the 
Houfe of Peers; and this might account for the prefcnt Duke’s not 
having applied for a writ of fummons during his father’s life. It is 1e- 
markable, alfo, that, during that period, be called himfelf Earl of 
Surry, and not of Arunccl, though the latter Earldom is by centuries 
more antient thanthe former; for it is as Earl of Arundel that his Grace 
is premier Earl of England. We believe that he cannot prove his right to 
it by the production of the original grant: burt he can prove it by the 
confant exercife of the right for centuries by his anceftors in the face of 
pirliament.——-Afier all, it appears that there is little or no difference 


of opinion between Sfazawix and us on this fubject. Sh- 





+4+ Tre letter figned Candour; and various others, are unavoidably 
poilponed. 





itt J.3. will find a letter for him at Mr. Becket’s, Pall Mall. 
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